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For the Presbyterian. 
CROAGH PATRICK, (CO. MAYO, IRELAND, 
THE CELEBRATED RESORT OF POPISH DEVOTEES. 

_ Mr. Editor—As you have repeatedly re- 
quested friends to furnish articles, either original 
or selected for your paper, I take the liberty ol 
sending you one of the latter kind, in hopes 
that you will give it a place in the Presbyterian. 

The following account of the superstitions 
practised at this place, is extracted from a work 
recently published by an Irishman, the Rev. 
James entitled “ [reland—lIts Evils Traced 
to their Source.” W. McK. S. 

* About a mile and a quarter from the top of 
the hill, lives a man named Malley, who keeps 
a chapel of ease for the pilgrims who resort 
thither from various parts of Ireland, to atone 
for their sins or the sins of their parents and 
friends. Every devotee lays in a store of the 
heavenly liquor, from a pict to half a pint, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, with some oat 
bread and butter, together with taking a glass 
or two inthe house. They then proceed as 
quick as possible to wipe out the nicks of their 
tally, and make a clear 
may enjoy, ast say, ‘the fun whic 
rag They the hill barefooted, for 
it is counted a sin to go up otherwise; and be- 
cause | and two others went.up with our shoes 
on, they immediately cried out that we were 
Sammiez, (meaning Protestants.) The station 
commences at a place called Leaca Menaan, 
(The Kid’s Monument.) When the pilgrims 
reach thus far, they bare their knees and cross 
themselves, kneel down, and face a wooden 
cross which stands in the centre of the Monu- 
ment. ‘The station course here is about forty- 
five yards in circumference. Some go round 
this station on their knees, fancying that thereby 
they become more holy, and that God is indebt- 
ed to them, in proportion to their sufferings. 

“The number of prayers said, are seven Pa- 
ters, seven Aves, anda Creed. They go round 
the Monument seven times, and at each round 
they bow to the cross. When they have done 
their rounds, they come to where they began, 
throw themselves on their knees, and creep to 
the cross, which stands in the centre of the 
Monoment. They have about fifteen yards to 

on their bare knees, on heaps of sharp stones. 
Bepteity do they proceed two yards, when their 
knees are all stript of skin, and before they 
reach the centre of their devotion, the streams 
of blood are visible. When they reach the 
adored idol of their soul, they cross themselves 
with the test reverence, then say some pray- 
‘ers, then “kiss the transverse piéces of wood, and 
tie a small shred of their clothes on the cross, 
as an offering to the saint. (What a striking 
tesemblance this bears to what Horace says in 
his Odes, I Book, Ode v. S.) Indeed, there 
are so many shreds, of so many colours, that 
the cross appears like a scare-crow set up In a 
field to keep away the crows from destroying 
the grain. in this place there were about two 
hundred and fifty persons at their devotion. 

7, and two readers who were with me, 
spoke to them some time after reading part of 


‘the eighteenth chapter of first Kings, showed 


them the utter uselessness of such proceedings, 
from the similarity of the proceedings of the 
false prophets of Baal. Some of them crossed 
themselves, and said that they never heard such 


talk, that it would be no wonder if the hill 
‘would split to hear such tulk; others entreated 


us for God’s sake to kneel down and say one 
prayer, or even to take off our shoes. We re- 
peated the second commandment for them, and 


‘showed them that we could not, in any wise 


join them; then directed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the only Saviour for the ruined, the 
guilty, and the lost; who saves not ‘for the 
works of righteousness which we do, but ac- 
cording to his mercy.’ 

‘‘ After this station is over, they then proceed 
to the top of the peak, which is about nine hun- 


‘dred yards; and in this ascent you might as 


well walk on a pavement of oyster shells, with 
their sharp edges up: and so enthusiastic are 
they in their devotions, that you never hear 
them complain. When they reach the top, 
every pilgrim, who can afford it, takes another 
glass, and then proceeds to prayer. On a flag 
on the top, is the sign, as tradition says, of St. 
Patrick’s knees; but it appears more like a hole 
scooped out by a mason. However, here lies 
the rub, to see who would have the honour of 
kneelmg in the fancied knee print of the saint. 
Here may be seen a species of diabolical delu- 
sion, which, in truth, may be called Irish Mo- 
lochism. On their bare Knees, they say seven 
Paters, seven Aves, and a Creed, in the place 
where it is supposed the saint performed his 
morning devotions. They proceed from thence, 
on their knees, to the altar, which is a rude heap 
of stones, about twenty yards distance from the 
place where they first kneel. This altar stands 
at the end of a small hut, about twenty feet 
long, and ten or elevén fect broad. To this 
they creep on their bare knees, bleeding as they 
proceed. Every knee print is marked with 
blood. When they reach the altar, by paying 
a penny to the clerk, they get leave to kiss the 
precious furniture of the altar, which consists 
of a small wooden crucifix, and a piece of sheet 
iron folded together. These the crafty clerk 
tells the poor creatures, who are so drunk with 
the wine of abomination, that they can swallow 
without discernment the most monstrous false- 
hoods, are the relics of St. Patrick. ‘To the 


bell is ascribed a great deal of virtue: any per- 


son kissing it, is said to be freed from mortal 
sin. It is also said of it, that it was by virtue 


‘of this bell that St. Patrick banished the infidels 


from the top of the rick. It was it that awoke 
St. Finnan, who was asleep at the foot of the 


hill when the infidels, Kiraghana, (the devil’s 


mother) at their head, attacked St. Patrick one 
morning. Fionan being @ ake, ran straightway 
to the assistance of St. Patrick, and advised 
him to cast the bell at them. This he did; 
knocked down the first, and the bell returned to 
him every time, till he had the last of them 
The old mother by chance looked at 
the bell; and though it was silver, she turned it 
black, and at last it turned into iron. All this 
the clerk tole and for paying him four 
pence, he led me*through the whole of the busi- 
ness, and allowed me to handle all his relics. 
At this station, which is the principal place of 
resort, I had an opportunity of reading to a great 
number of people, | suppose about-two hundred, 
the first chapter of Isaiah, showing therefrom 


she state of man by nature, that “all was 


wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores.” — 


— 


Then I showed them that it was as impossible jof Christ in his native village, and resolved to 


for a man to change himself as it was for the 
leopard to change his spots, or the Ethiopian 
his skin; and from Jeremigh, that truly in vain 
is salvation hoped for from the hills, or from the 
mountains; and again, that “ He was not pleased 
with the afflictions of his people; he did not re- 


/quite them to bow down their bead as a bul- 


rush, or to make their voices to be heard on 
high.” They listened with the greatest atten- 
tion. Some of them cried aloud, and said, 
‘Lord help us we do not know what we are 
doing.’ Others, when they beheld the effect 
produced by reading God’s holy word began to 
murmur, and said, We ought to. be hurled down. 
So they were divided among themselves. When 
done at the altar, they proceed to the second 
principal station, which is about tweuty yards 
distance from. the altar, say the same number 
of prayers there, as at the first, they begin to 
go round the circular space of the long station, 
which. is four hundred yards in circumference. 
This they go round fifteen times, each time say- 
ing a Pater, Ave; anda Creed. Any persons 
who wish to save themselves the whole number 
of rounds, or who have committed more sin 
than an ordinary station can account for, go the 
whole round on their bare knees. 

*‘] have seen four persons go round in this 
Manner, and three of them women: and al- 
though at every step fresh streams of blood 
gushed out of their lacerated knees, not one word 
of murmuring escaped their lips. 

“ There is another station on the north side 
ealled Patrick’s bed. All the devotees do not 
go there—none but those that are barren, and 
the abominable practices committed there ought 
to make human nature, in its most degraded 
state, blush. This station course is forty 
yards in circumference. Round this they go 
seven times, then enter the bed, turn round 
seven times, take up some small pebbles, and 
bring them home in orderto prevent barrenness 
and too banish rats and mice! The greater 
part of those who go through this station, stop 
upon the hill all night that they may sleep in 
the bed. When done on the topthey proceed to 
another place called Relic Murragh, at the dis- 
tance of one thousand one hundred yards, on 
the declivity of the western side. 

‘‘ At the relic are three small monuments, each 
thirty yards in circumference. At each of 
these, they say seven Paters, seven Aves, and a 
creed, then go round the circular space seven 
times. As soon as these are over, and all those 
who have paid off their debt of sins, take a room, 
where they have both a fiddler and a piper to 
play for them... 

** There you may behold men and women with 
their lacerated feet and knees, leaping like ma- 
niacs to the sounds of the instruments. In an- 
other corner of the room you may behold men 
rolling drunk, and swearing as if there was no 
God. In fact, the whole scene seems to have 
been invented by the father of lies himself. 

These stations are not confined alone to the 
illiterate Romanists. A Roman Catholic bar- 
rister, Eneas McDonnell, who has lately attract- 
ed a considerable share of attention in the polit- 
ical world, in a book published some years ago, 
enters into a long and learned defence of them. 
The Romish priests universally approve of them. 
Indeed the station is usually performed as a 
penance imposed by them on their penitents. 

*‘Croagh Patrick is in the diocese of Tuam, 
and were Dr. McHale, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop who presides over that see, as en- 
lightened as some suppose him to be, the influ- 
ence which he possesses would be used for the 
suppression of the nuisance.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
LETTER FROM MR. SUTTON—FESTIVAL AT JUG- 
GERNAUT. 


Curtrack, (Orissa,) July 9, 1840. 


My Dear Brother Hallock—l have just re- 
turned from the great festivel at Juggernaut, 
where brethren Lacey, Stubbins, and Wilkin- 
son, and our native brethren Rama Chundra, 
Bamadab, Pooroosootum, Balage, and Jukhein- 
das, and myself, have all been engaged talking 
and distributing Tracts to many thousand poor 
infatuated beings. We assembled as strong a 
force as it was the first year of the abolition of 
the pilgrim tax, and we anticipated a very 
large attendance. It was, however, just the re- 
verse. Two poor wretches threw themselves 
under the wheels of Juggernaut’s car and were 
crushed to death. Oh when shall the benign 
influence of the Gospel stop the progress of these 
bloody cars, and banish their accursed memory 
from the earth! 

* Haste Sovereign mercy, and transform 
Their enmity to love ; 
Soften the tiger to a lamb, 
The vulture to a dove.’ 

For your last two letters and all the kind ex- 
pressions they contained | thank you. The 
statements which I sent you in reference to the 
character of our Tracts | also sent to the Lon- 
don Tract Society, in reply to which Mr. Jones 
writes, * We send you one hundred and seventy- 
two reams of paper within the year, thus meet- 
ing your hope that our supply of paper should 
equal the liberal cash contributions which you 
receive from our American friends. The state- 
ments in your last letter (Mr. J. adds) are per- 
fectly satisfactory to our friends ; and they hope 
that you will be able to press forward in your 
tract operations, assuring you that you will find 
them willing to help you to the full extent of 
their means.’ 

As our field is so vast and promising, and we 
are wholly dependent on your two noble Socie- 
ties, [ thought it an important pvint to secure as 
liberal grants in paper from England as in cash 
from America. ‘To meet our present demand I 
want for Scriptures and Tracts four hundred 
reams annually, and then the means to print 
them. If fora few years we can pour this flood 
of knowledge on the land, we shall do some- 
thing towards—what ?—awakening a desire for 
more / that will, I trust, devise its own means 
of supplying it. 

Mr. Sutton proceeds to give a list of thirty- 
seven Tracts and volemes in Oriya, (thirty of 
which have been approved by the Committee,) 
and a statement of issues of approved Tracts, 
amounting to 6,456,000 pages. 

‘ You may perhaps think,’ he adds, * looking 
at the list of Tracts published last year, that as 
our funds were so low we might have done 
with less. But we shall have few enough be- 
fore we can replenish. My chief reasons for 
devoting so much time to this work were, that 
[ was anxious to prepare several works much 
needed while the opportunity and health were 
given, and I saw that the Scriptures would soon 
require all the time I could secure from other 
pursuits. 

I have prepared ‘ Outlines of Ancient History,’ 
about ninety pages, but I have not put it on 
your list, for although quite as religious as 
many published by the London Society, ] 
thought it was hardly as much so as those pub- 
lished by you. Yet it is a work absolutely 
needed by our schools. It is too religious for 
the Calcutta School Book Society, who have 
just printed for us ‘The Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,’ about two hundred and fifty pages 
English and Oriya. 2 

An intcresting young Brahmin.—If you could 
look in just now you would see some fruit of 
your labours. In the verandah where I am 


writing sits a young Brahmin, assorting some 
Tracts and putting them out to dry in the sun, 
who has recently been brought to us. 


He heard 


become a Christian. He sought us out and eh- 
tered our Oriya school. 1 suppose he is eigh- 
teen years of age. His friends soon heard of 
it and sent six stout Brahmins, his relatives, 
first to try and persuade him, and if that fail- 
ed, carry him off by force. I prevented that, 
saying, if by the force of persuasion they could 
induce him to go, they might try their best un- 
opposed ; but the force of arms we would not al- 
low. One brother then caught him around the 
neck, and another around the body, a third de- 
clared he would hang himself before my door 
if he would not go, and all tried their utmost. 
The young man was affected very seriously, 
but steadily refused to go. ‘I was wandering 
in a wilderness mextricable,’ he exclaimed, * but 
I have now found a way out, and shall [ not walk 
therein?” They came for several days. At 
length they brought his aged and infirm father; 
but he still firmly, though tenderly expostula- 
ted and refused to go. Since then, a fortnight, 
he has remained unmolested. He is at present 
a very promising youth. I am looking out for 
a printer and some one to assist in our schools. 
If this help be obtained, I hope we shall ad- 
vance more rapidly inour work. May the best 
of blessings attend you. Amos SurTron. 


DEATH OF HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

A day or twoafter his return to Cherson, he 
went to dine with Admiral Mordvinof, who lived 
about a mile and a half from his lodgings. He 
stayed later than usual, and when he returned, 
found himself unwell, and thought he had some- 
thing of the gout flying about him, being sub- 
ject to the attacks of that disease from an early 
period of his life. It was probably at about this 
period, or perhaps a few days earlier, that he 
thus recorded, in one of his memorandum-books, 
the grateful sense he entertained of the mervies 
he had received at the hands of the Lord, in 
seasons that were past, and of his ardent desire 
to be enabled to put his trust and confidence in 
him for the future. ‘ May I not look on pre- 
sent difficulties, or think of future ones in this 
world, as | am but a pilgrim or way faring man, 
that tarries but a night! This is not my home: 
but may I| think what God has done for me, and 
rely on his power and his grace; for his pro- 
mise, his mercy endureth for ever; but [ am [aint 
and low, yet [ trust in the right way, pursuing 
though too apt to forget my Almighty Friend 
and my God. Oh! my soul, remember and re- 
cord how often God has sent an answer of 
peace, mercies in the most seasonable times ; 
how often, better than thy fears, exceeded thy 
expectations. Oh, why should distrust this 
good and faithful God? In his word, he has 
said, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
will direct thy path.’ Lord leave me not to my 
owo wisdom, which is folly; nor to my own 
strength, which is weakness. Help me to 
glorify thee on earth and finish the work thou 
givest me to do, and to thy name alone be all 
the praise.” The latter of these pious reflec- 
tions ond devout aspirations is inscribed upon 
the cover of the book ; and beneath it, evidently 
written at a somewhat later period, are two 
short sentences, bearing his dying testimony to 
his belief of the doctrines which had formed so 
prominent a feature in his creed through life, 
and which led him to place his firm and sole 
dependence for salvation onthe Rock of Ages 
in the hour of death. ‘“ Oh that the Son of God 
may not die forme invain!” “I think I never 
look into myself, but I find some corruption and 
sin in my heart. O God dothou sanctify and 
cleanse the thoughts of my depraved heart.” In 
the middle of a page of another, still remaining 
in pencil, he has traced in ink the following sen- 
tence in his notes of one of Dr. Stennet’s ser- 
mons, strikingly characteristic of his feelings 
at the near approach of his dissolutian. “It 
is one of the noblest expressions of real religion 
to be cheerlully willing to live or to die, as it 
may seem meet to God.” On the inside of the 
cover of the book he has written the following 
sentence, rendered doubly interesting from its 
being in all probability, the last the hand of 
Howard ever traced :—* Oh that Christ may be 
magnified in me, either by life or death !” 

Thus fully preparing himself for a change 
which was now rapidly approaching, on the 18th 
of January the symptoms of this great and good 
man’s disease began to assume a still more 
alarming appearance: for he was seized with a 
violent hiccoughing ; which continued the next 
day ; until it was somewhat allayed by musk 
draughts, administered by the direction of his 
medical attendant. Whilst in the enjoyment of 
health, it had been Mr. Howard’s frequent, in- 
deed his almost daily custom, at a certain hour, 
to visit his friend Admiral Priestman, who re- 
sided at Cherson, and who, on finding that he 
failed in his usual calls, went some few days 
afier he had been totally confined to his house, 
to see him, when he found him weak and ill, 
sitting before a stove in his bed room. On in- 
quiring after his health, he replied that his end 
was approaching very fast; that he had several 
things to say, and thanked him for having called. 
The admirals concluding from his answer that 
he was ina melancholy mood, endeavoured to 
turn the conversation, imagining the whole, or 
the principal part of his disorder, might be the 
mere effect of low spirits. Mr. Howard, how- 
ever, assured him that it was not, and added, in 
a very impressive yet cheerful manner, “ Priest- 
man, you style this a dull conversation, and en- 
deavour to divert my mind from dwelling upon 
death ; but I entertain very different sentiments. 
Death ha’ no terrors for me, it is an event I al- 
ways look to with cheerfulness, if not with 
pleasure; and be assured the subject is more 
grateful tome than any other. I am well aware 
that | have but a short time to live; my mode 
of life has rendered it impossible that | should 
get rid of this fever. If1 had lived as you do, 
eating heartily of animal food, and drinking 
wine, I might, perhaps, by altering my diet, be 
able to subdue it. But how can such a man as 
1 am lower his diet, who has been accustomed 
for years to exist on vegetables and water; a 
little bread, and a little tea? I have no method 
of lowering my nourishment, and therefore [ 
must die.” Then, turning from that subject, he 
spoke of his funeral, and cheerfully gave di- 
rections where he would be buried. ‘ There is 
a spot,’ said he, “ near the village of Dauphigny 
—this would suit me nicely—you know it well, 
for | have often said | should like to be buried 
there ; and let me beg of you, as you value your 
old friend not to suffer any promp to be used at 
my funeral; nor any monument, nor monument- 
al inscription whatsoever, to mark where [ am 
laid; but lay me quietly in the earth, place a 
sun-dial over my grave and let me be forgotten.” 
Having given the directions, he was desirous 
that no time should be lost for securing the ob- 
ject of his wishes, for which purpose the admiral 
soon afterwards, though very reluctantly, left 
the house: and he had not been gone long, ere 
a letter was brought to Mr. Howard from a 
friend in England, who had seen his son at 
Leicester, and expressed his hopes that, on his 
return he would find him considerably better. 
When this pleasing account was read to him by 
his servant, for he was too ill to read it himself, 
it affected him very sensibly; and the expres- 
sions of the delight it afforded him were peculi- 
arly strong. Amongst other things, he repeat- 
edly desired Thomasson, should his son, by 
the blessing of God, ever be restored to his rea- 
son, to tell him how much and how fervently he 


had prayed for his happiness,during an illness 


| 


which he was now most firmly convinced would 
be his last. He also observed to him, in refer- 
ence to the spot he had selected for his grave— 
and which he probably was induced to choose, 
in preference to any other in the neighbourhood, 
from its being in the grounds of a French gen- 
tleman, who had shown him many acts of kind- 
uess—that he should be at the same distance 
from heaven there, as if brought back to Eng- 
land; adding, that he had long felt no other wish 
for life, but as it afforded him the means of re- 
lieving the distresses of his fellow creatures. 
When his friend returned to him with the intel- 
ligence that he had executed his commission re- 
specting the place of his interment, his counten- 
ance brightened! a gleam of ‘satisfaction came 
over his face, and he prepared to go to bed. 
As the admiral still remained with him, he gave 
him the letter to read which communicated the 
improvement of his son’s health; and-when he 
had read it, he turned his languid head on his 
pillow, and asked, “ Is not this comfort for a 
dying father?” He then expressed great repug- 
nance to being buried accordifig to the rites of 
the Greek Church; and begged the admiral not 
only to prevent all interference on the part of 
the Russian priests; but hintself to read the 
burial services of the Church of England over 
his body, which was the last request he ever 
made, and indeed nearly the last words his lips 
pronounced, as he was soon afterwards, seized 
with a third fit, and ceased to speak for an hour 
or two previous to his decease. Still, however, 
he was sensible for a while; as, on being re- 
quested to let the physician be sent for, who 
was then at some little distance from his resi- 
dence, he nodded his head by way of assent, 
though it was too late; as, before he could ar- 
rive, the rattling in the throat had begun, and 
he soon afterwards breathed his last, at about 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1790. 


From the London Christian Observer. 
PURIFYING AND eed oo INFLUENCE OF THE 


It is interesting and profitable to retire some- 
times from the din and bustle which a connexion 
with society unavoidably produces, into the deep 
recesses of our own bosoms, and from this calin 
retreat to look abroad upon the world: to view, 
not the mere words and actions of men, which, 
like the lightning’s flash, vanish with the mo- 
ment that gives them birth, leave no trace of 
their existence but in those temporal eflects 
which can but for a few years survive them; 
and which, therefore, when viewed in the light 
of eternity, are in truth nothing but to carry 
the eye of contemplation inward to the move- 
ments of mind which they indicate, and to trace 
these again to those more deeply-seated and 
more general principles and affections which 
stamp upon the soul, in eternal and ineffaceable 
characters, its image and its destiny. 

To the mind thus occupied a new world 
opens. It feels as though it stood upon the 
confines of two systems wholly different; and 
that every step which it recedes from this world 
of time and vanities, of delusive pleasures and 
more real cares, it enters upon a world of what 
it feels to be solid realities, and plants a firm 
foot upon eternity. 

Experience of this kind, generalized, pre- 
sents to the mind two leading features of eharac- 
ter: and even the society of apparently sincere 
professing Christians—I mean of those who ap- 
pear to take a sincere interest in pursuits con- 
nected with religion—resolves itself into two 
classes. ‘These, while they unite in the grand 
principle that the care of the soul is the one 
thing needful, seem to differ essentially in their 
definition of this common object, and to pursue 
it by means totally different. One seeks his 
congenial food in critical research and elabo- 
rate investigation of the Divine word, and in 
orthodoxy of views and opinions; in a cold 
statement of doctrine, or a dry detail of duties ; 
in zealously espousing the peculiartenets of one 
creed or party, and refuting those of another ; 
or in the flippant conversation and bustling ac- 
tivities of an unsubdued mind, and in all that 
may be called the business and machinery of 
religion. ‘The other feels that even Scripture 
itself ministers to him no spiritual food, except 
as it calls out the affections, or describes the 
experience of his own soul; and finds his high- 
est enjoyment in this intimate communion of 
spirit with Christ, and with his members, the 
pious living or the pious dead, and in the calm 
and unobtrusive charities of life. ‘The one, in 
fact, seems interested about the accessories of 
religion, the other about religion itself. The 
one seeks his religion in something without 
him, whether it be forms and ceremonies, doc- 
trines or duties; the other seeks his religion 
within him, and finds it in the frame and char- 
acter of his own soul. And he asserts, with 
St. Paul, the broad principle, that the soul is the 
theatre of real and vital religion; that * unto 
the pure all things are pure; but unto them 
that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; 
but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 


The most careless observer is ready to ad- 
mit in theory, and indeed in all the grosser ex- 
hibitions of character, and more palpable ma- 
nifestations of mind in action, that it is the mo- 
tive alone which confers upon the action its 
moral denomination: that the person, for in- 
stance, who contributed to a charitable object, 
merely to gratify some selfish or ostentatious 
feeling, or to avoid the reproach of covetous- 
ness or singularity, is wholly deficient in that 
principle which alone can confer upon a moral 
agent a claim to the title and meed of charity ; 
that the person whose restless or ambitious spi- 
rit seeks to emerge, through the only avenue 
which circumstances have opened to him, from 
the listless insipidity and tame obscurity of his 
providential situation into the open light and 
busy theatre of active religionism—however 
laudable the particular object of his pursuit may 
be, however earnest and unwearied his exer- 
tions—is yet deficient in that simplicity of love, 
which alone can sanctify even the most diligent 
pursuit of the most useful and excellent object. 
All this the most careless observer of charac- 
ter is prepared to admit. But few trace this to 
its principle ; and seem to perceive that it is not 
this or that particular line of conduct which 
imparts to the mind its moral character, but that 
it is the state of the mind, previous to, and 
wholly independent upon, any series of action, 
which is not only the originating cause of that 
particular course of action, whether virtuous or 
vicious, but which also confers a moral char- 
acter upon actions in their own nature indiffer- 
ent, and thus sanctifies or pollutes all the plea- 
sures and the duties, the employments and the 
contemplations, amid which the mind expati- 
ates. As the mind is the medium through which 
all these must pass before they are liable to be 
summoned to the tribunal of conscience or of 
God, like the painter’s coloured glasses, it im- 
parts to the moral landscape its own peculiar 
tint and character. Therefore, unto the pure 
in heart all things are pure, all things exhibit 
God: to the defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
wt because their mind and conscience is de- 

In considering the principle which the Apos- 
tle here suggests, we must not suffer the mind 
to contract itself within the narrow limits of the 
popular acceptation of the term purity,as oppo- 
sed to the vicious impurities of a licentious ima- 
gination or a sensual life. ‘lhis, undoubtedly, 
is mainly comprehended in it; because purity, 


in this its popular sense, is an essential and fuo- | 
damental attribute of the Divine Mind, and con- 
sequently of the Christian character. It is the 
attribute in which, above all others, the mind, 
with scrupulous delicacy, with a shrinking sen- 
sitiveness, invests ** God manifest in the flesh.” 
Purity is the atmosphere in which the renewed 
soul moves—the congenial element in which it 
breathes. But its meaning in the passage to 
which I have alluded, seems to be more general 
and comprehensive ; and to denote a state of 
soul free from the guilt and pellution of sin of 
whatever kind. In the previous verses, the 
Apostle censures the Cretans for their deficiency 
in holiness of heart and life, 4nd at the same 
time their scrupulous regard to merely ceremo- 
nial observances ; their abstinence from meats 
and drinks, their “ foolish questions, and gene- 
alogies, and contentions, and strivings about the 
law ;”” while they “ subverted whole houses, 
teaching things which they ought not, for filthy 
lucre's sake ;” and meriting what * one of them- 
selves, even a prophet of their own, said, The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bel- 
lies.” He then ascends to this general princi- 
ple, which the subject before him naturally sug- 
gested to his mind, that “unto the pure all 
things are pure: but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their 
mind and conscience is defiled.” 


1. To the mind defiled by the pollution of 
deliberate and indulged sin, every object of na- 
ture, however pure and lovely, every circum- 
stance of providence, however awakening and 
sanctifying its tendency, is but an occasion of 
sin: and thus all that should have been for its 
wealth, is to it but an occasion of falling. 
Even grace is abused to licentiousness, and 
Christ himself is made the ministerof sin. Thus 
creation, providence, and grace, all but supply 
fuel to those flames by which it prepares and 
anticipates its everlasting burnings. Even its 
natural affections are but the unsanctified ebul- 
litions of sensuality or selfishness; unsteady in 
their direction, inconstant and transitory in their 
duration, low and earthly in their aim and ten- 
dency, rage to their subject, and injurious to 
their object. Even its seeming virtues are but 
offerings to the idol of society, honour, and 
thus are but more splendid sins. Nay, they are 
more damning sins; because they manifest a 
preference of man to God. ‘They prove that it 
is not the urgency of temptation, the strength 
of passion, and the weakness of fallen and cor- 
rupt nature, which leave the man Satan’s reluc- 
tant caplive: but that, whenever the world sanc- 
tions him in his rebellion and apostasy, he is 
the willing slave of sin. And if some form of 
godliness appears to co-exist with vicious prac- 
tices, depraved and worldly principles, or viti- 
ated tastes and affections, it is but the self-jus- 
tifying compromise of an unregenerate and un- 
godly soul, which would do penance, but will 
not repent; which would sacrifice even life to 
some cruel or impure idol, but will not sacrifice 
its lusts toa pure and holy God. If it thus 


| possess some base and adulterated coin, which 


bears upon it the forged impress of the Divine 
image, even though man who looketh upon the 
outward appearance may not be able to detect 
the cheat through the gilded surface of regular 
duties, self-righteous observances, conscientious 
scruples, yet God assuredly will. None of this 
base metal can be received into the treasury of 
heaven; for it is the self-justifying compro- 
mise of a carnal mind: it is the substitute for 
holiness: it is the purchase money of cherish- 
ed and indulged iniquities: “it is the price of 
blood”—the blood of an immortal soul ! 

The same fountain cannot send forth sweet 
water and bitter. However you may mingle and 
disguise any Portion, the fountain must impreg- 
nate with its own nature the issuing stream. 
*‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and the whole life and conversation 
flows. ‘* Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
And such as this fountain is, such will be the 
stream through its remotest wanderings, and 
most intricate mazes. The highest authority 
has taught us that “ from within, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas- 
phemy, pride, foolishness; all these evil things 
come from within, and defile the man.” If then 
you would purge the foul and turbid stream, 
you must, with Elisha, cast into the spring of 
waters the purifying salt of Divine grace ; and 
then the waters shall be healed, and “ there 
shall not be from thence any more death or bar- 
ren land.” You must, with Moses, cry unto the 
Lord, and he will show you a tree, even that 
tree on which Christ was lifted up to draw all 
men unto him, and by which, when cast into 
Marah’s fountain, the bitter waters will be made 
sweet. 

2. But are there, amid the unregenerate 
world, none but those whom we have been now 
describing, whose souls are dark and foui as 
winter’s brooding tempest, and yet who, heed- 
less of the coming desolation, can thoughtlessly 
or indolently slumber beneath the treacherous 
calm of its gathering thunders, its concentra- 
ting strength 1 Are there none who have felt sin 
in its guilt and in its terror, and shuddered at 
the havoc with which it has desolated the soul, 
and the dark prospects which it has opened upon 
it? Are there none to whom nothing is pure, 
not primarily because their minds are defiled by 
the pollution of cherished sin, but because their 
consciences are defiled by the guilt of unpar- 
doned sin? Are there not also the unbelieving, 
to whom nothing is pure, because their consci- 
ences are defiled ? : 

The first work of the Spirit of God is to con- 
vince the soul of sin. His next of the righte- 
ousness of Christ, the sole balm for the wound 
which the sword of the Spirit has thus inflicted. 
The Spirit takes of the things of Christ, and 
shows them to the convinced soul. He shows 
it the only atonement for the sins of a lost world 
which the treasures of eternity could furnish, 
or the wisdom of God devise, in the sorrows 
and sufferings, the righteousness and blood of 
the co-equal and co-eternal Son of God. This 
atonement alone, received and applied by a re- 
alizing faith, can free the conscience from the 
guilt, and the heart from the ruling power of 
sin. Until then, self-justifying scruples and sla- 
vish fears prove sources of discomfort, and even 
occasions of stumbling in its best intentioned 
services. It views even the Father of mercies 
and God of all comfort through the discoloured 
and distorted medium of its slavish terrors, and 
as reflected from the sullied mirror of an evil 
conscience. It moves through the sphere of its 
duties dissatisfied with itself, and spiritually 
blind to that faith, and dead to that hope, which 
would bring in a better righteousness. To such 
we would say, Look unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of faith. Think that it was while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. Quit the 
last lingering grasp of a self-justifying depend- 
ence, and fearlessly sink, naked, powerless, and 
defenceless, into the supporting arms which 
were extended upon the cross to embrace a 
guilty world: and though your sins are as scar- 
let, they shall become white as snow: though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 
To such we would say, “ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

3. Nor is it to the depraved and profligate, 
the unbelieving and unregenerate alone that we 
have to address ourselves. ‘The Apostle, in a 


| 


far different spirit indeed, and with a far dif- 
ferent meaning, appeals to the personal experi- 


them in the milder terms of amicable contro- 
versy, and asks them, Whether some passion 
yet unmortified, some temper yet unsubdued, 
some unregulated desire, some inordinate affec- 
tion, during the sad hour of its usurped domin- 
ion, has not. desolated the heart of its wonted 
comfort and enjoyment: whether the jaundiced 
eye of a diseased soul has not seen in its own 
sickly hues the whole field of moral vision, and 
thus levicd tribute to its sin and to itg misery 
from every object which it contamina whe- 
ther, through the clouds and darkness which 
the presence of sin never fails to generate 
round about Him, the soul has enjoyed uninter- 
ruptedly bright and cheering views of God; or 
whether, in these hours of heaviness, it has not 
been forced to cleave unto Him in the obscurity 
of faith, in the spirit of suffering adoption, and 
in the language of the mao of many sorrows, 
and persevering love, “ Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” 

4. But to the soul sprinkled with the blood 
of Christ from an evil conscience, and sancti- 
fied by the Spirit of Christ from the pollution of 
inherent and cherished sin—* to the pure all 
things are pure.” There may be many an error 
in judgment, and many a deficiency in prac- 
tice ; many a constitutional infirmity still ‘un- 
mortified; many an acquired and inveterate 
habit still unsubdued. Much that: is heedless 
and inadvertent in conduct may mingle itself 
with his holiest actions, and grieve his soul. 
But simplicity and godly sincerity characterize, 
and in a subordinate sense sanctify, every vo- 
luntary and deliberate action, word, and thought. 
The objects of his pursuit, as relates to this 
lower world, may neither be as excellent in 
their own nature, nor as extensively beneficial 
to society, as those of many who know not 
God: but to acquit himself of the prime duties 
of love to God and love to man according to 
his ability, is the very principle of his being ; 
and from such a spirit, the duties of the mean- 
est occupation to which he may be forced to la- 
bour for his daily maintenance, will be receiv- 
ed as an acceptable sacrifice by Him “ who is 
no respecter of persons.” He walks not only 
in holiness, under an abiding sense of the con- 
tinual presence of a heart-inspecting God; but 
he walks in love, by a spiritual vision of God 
who is love. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God ;’"—shall see Him now, 
reflected, in unmutilated and undistorted image, 
from the unsullied mirror of their own purified 
hearts. In his providential walk through life, 
free from servile fear and causeless scruple, he 
may widely range in all the liberty of love; 
but there will ever be a moral rectitude in his 
path, a principle which will ever tend to God. 
He will ever seek, as his highest duty to serve 
God, by a faithful and diligent employment of 
the best means which Providence has placed 
within his reach; and as his highest happiness, 
to enjoy God’s favour and presence in his soul. 
So such a soul creation, providence, and grace, 
every object amid which the eye or the imagi- 
nation can expatiate, will ever minister spiritual 
food, and often a pure and rich enjoyment. But 
why thus grovel amid the dust of earth? why 
thus linger to contemplate the imperfect attain- 
ments, and the imperfect enjoyments of this 
scene of probation, this vale of tears? why not 
rather soar to Pisgah’s top on wings of hope 


ised land; and contemplate that happy country, 
where no passing cloud of sin or sorrow casts 
its darkening shale upon a soul on which the 
light of God’s countenanceis mildly and eternally 
beaming—that happy country, where all is pu- 
rity, and peace, and love. Oh! think upon this 
consummation devoutly to be wished; and ear- 
nestly and fervently pray, “ that God will short- 
ly accomplish the number of His elect, and 
hasten his kingdom.” J. M. H. 


HOW FAR IS IT TO CANAAN? 


*“ How far is it to Canaan?” asks the doubting 
Christian, * forl am sadly afraid I shall never get 
there. My sins are a heavy burderi to me, and 
[ long to be rid of them, if, indeed, there is hope 
for such a one as I.” 

Go on, poor trembling Christian, take fresh 
courage, and quicken thy step. Canaan is not 
so far off but thou shalt reach it at last, and if 
thou couldst know how willing the Saviour of 
sinners is to receive thee, it would shed a sun- 
beam on thy dejected countenance. I have a 
word of comfort for thee, a cordial for thy 
heart: 

** [, even I, am he that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions for mine own sake, and will not re- 
member thy sins.” 

** How far is it to Canaan?” asks the tri- 
umphant Christian, “ for I long to be at home. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and ‘ because 
he lives, I shall live also.” My soul has made 
me like the ‘ chariots of Amminidab,’ and I am 
impatient to behold him face to face.” 

Go forward, triumphant Christian, with the 
—— ring of assurance upon thy finger! 

ast not away thy confidence, which hath ‘ great 
recompense of reward ;” but stay I have a word 
also for thee, which may be useful. Ponder it 
in thy heart. 

*‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” 

* How far is it to Canaan?’ asks the afflicted 
Christian, ‘ for I have lain a long while upon 
the bed of suffering. Wearisome nights are 
appointed me. I am full of tossing to and fro 
unto the dawning of day.” *O that | had wings 
like a dove for then would I fly away and beat 

Be of good cheer afflicted Christian! The 
heavier the cross, the more pleasant will be the 
crown. If we suffer with Christ we shall be 
glorified with Christ. I havea word to refresh 
thy fainting soul, and will give it thee now ; 

‘The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.’ 

‘ How far is it to Canaan?’ asks the perse- 
cuted Christian, ‘ for] am an outcast from my 
family, a stranger upon earth; like my Lord, I 
am despised and rejected of men.’ Many are 
they that rise up against me, and they hate me 
with a cruel hatred.’ 

Hold on thy way, persecuted Christian ; it is 
a safe one, and a blessed one, yea the one thy 
Redeemer trod before thee. Dost thou want a 


it upon thy bosom. 

‘ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, 
and when they shall separate you from their 
company, and shall reproach you, and cast out 
your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy; for 
behold your reward is great in heaven.’ 

‘ How far is it to Canaan?’ sighs the bereaved 
Christian, * for I am a lonely and desolate pil- 
grim; all that were dear to me on earth dre 
taken away. My tears have been my meat 
day and night, and my soul yearns for the land 
where there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row nor crying.’ 

Pass on, bereaved Christian ; the more lonely 
thy pilgrimage, the sweeter thy reception at the 
end. The Lord whom thou seekest, hath a 
special care and pity for his desolate ones. 
Take these words with thee, and may it refresh 
thy spirit. For even though they be desolate— 

“ The redeemed of the Lord shall return and 
come with singing unto Zion, and everlasting 


joy shall be upon their heads; they shall ob- 


lence even of the regenerate. He pleads with | 


and love, and view with eyes of faith the prom- 


word of consolation? I will give thee one ; lay- 


tain — and joy; and sorrow and mourn- 
ing shall flee away.’ 

How far is it to Canaan?’ asks the dying 
Christian, ‘ for the swellings of Jordan are risen 
about my soul.’ Fearfulness and trembling are 


fallen upon me.” Alas! sink in deep waterd, 
shall not see the land that floweth with mi 
and honey.’ | 


Look up, poor dying Christian; yonder 
is the bright and morning Star; thy night is far 
spent, and the day is at hand. Is thine arm too 
feeble to be put forth for the Book of God? then 
[ must even hold it before thine eyes. Look 
on these words and let neither flood nor flame 
affright thee ; be of good courage, for they are 
the words of Him who has promised when flesh 
and heart fail, to be the strength of thy heart, 
and thy portion for ever. | 

* When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers they shall 
not overflow thee; when thou through 
the fire thou shalt not be burned; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord 
thy God, the Holy One of Israel thy Saviour.’ 


CONVERSION OF: PAPISTS. 

Mr. Rate, a missionary in Reance, has late- 
ly presented to the publica narrative of the 

vangelical Church at Lyons. From that de- 
tail I have selected a few interesting ‘facts, as 
edifying “evidences of power of the divine 
grace.” 

Roman Prrestr.—A Roman Priest having 
openly renounced Popery had to encounter not 
only the bitterest reproaches of his father, who 
denounced him as an Apostate and the disgrace 
of his family—but also the rage of a fellow 
Priest who threatened to destroy him whenever 
he should meet him. Notwithstanding the Con- 
vert is endeavouring most diligently to turn the 
surrounding Romanists from the error of their 
ways. 

kws.—T'wo Jews after experiencing the 
firmest and most unremitting hostility to their 
relatives, have openly professed their attach- 
ment to the Messiah, and are now zealously en- 
gaged in advancing his kingdom. 

SotpieRs.—Several of the military have 

lately embraced the Gospel, and are now ex- 
erting all thetr influence among their comrades, 
that they also may become soldiers of Christ. 
_ A Poor Woman.—A Protestant Woman, sick 
in the hospital at Lyons, was visited by nuns, 
who strenuously laboured to induce her to aban- 
don the faith; but their endeavours were fruit- 
less. A wealthy lady next proflered her a com- 
fortable situation if she would embrace Popery. 
The poor woman repelled the temptation by an- 
swering as in prayer—* The Lord preserve me 
from selling my Master as Judas did!” A few 
nights after that refusal, one of the Nuns car- 
ried the sick woman what she pretended was a 
dose of medicine. Suspecting the Nun’s design, 
the patient took but a small quantity of the li- 
quid, which produced almost instantly a violent 
and alarming sickness. On the next day she 
showed the phial to the medical attendant, who 
told her that had she taken the whole contents, 
they would have made her sleep for ever ! 

A Non.—A Nun, having given all her for- 
tune to a convent in the south of France, then 
went to reside in it. But her conscience being 
disquieted with her course of life, she privately 
obtained access to a Colporteur, and learned 
from him the Gospel of salvation. Exposing 
herself to.the persecution of her friends, and 
sacrificing her property, she abandoned the 
convent, fled to Lyons, and became a member 
of the Evangelical church in that city. Soon 
after, she received a letter from her sister, de- 
siring to see her, that she might be instructed 
in the way of life. The distance to her father’s 
house was three hundred and sixty miles— 
and when she arrived there, she found that the 
whole design of the invitation was this that she 


Menaces and promises were equally futile. One 
of the Priests enraged at her constancy, in- 
quired what devil incarnate has put such senti- 
ments into your head ?”—and said, that she 
would not avow them before the world. 
She replied that she should be happy to pro- 
claim them before all the inhabitants of that 
vicinity. She was then conducted before a 
magistrate, as a lunactic, but after bearing a 
triumphant testimony to her faith and - hope in 
Christ Jesus; she was set at liberty. Subse- 
quently she returned to Lyons, and is now sup- 
porting herself by her own labour ; while by her 
holy example, she is an ornament to the Church 
of which she isa very edifying member. 

0-Thirty-two Romanists have been convert- 
ed ; and have united themselves to the Evan- 
gelical Church at Lyons, during the first nine 
months of the year 1840. 

The preceeding facts contain “ good news 
from a far country.”—Chris. Intell. 


_INFIDEL OBJECTION ANSWERED. 

Oljection.—The prayers of David are dicta- 
ted by a spirit of most bitter revenge. Instead 
of forgiving his enemies, and praying that God 
would bless them, he imprecates vengeance upon 
their heads, and even pronounces a benediction 
upon those who shall dash their children against 
the stones. 

And yet it is said in the Bible that these 
prayers are dictated by the Holy Spirit. 

Answer.—There is a horrid murder commit- 
ted in our neighbourhood. The axe and the 
knife of robbers have covered the floor of our 
friend’s dwelling with the mangled corpses of 
the family. The Christian, appalled by the hor- 
rid spectacle, in the fervour of his morning 
prayer, says, ‘*O God, bring these guilty men 
to justice; O! let them not escape; let swift re- 
tribution overtake them; let them suffer the just 
punishment for their crime, that the honour of 
our laws may be preserved, and that terror may 
fill of the wicked.” 

hile thus praying, the Infidel cries 

What a this must be. > 
stead of praying that these murderers may es- 
cape and be prospered, he prays that the unha 
py men may be caught and hung; and yet 
man pretends that he is a Christian.” 

And does the Infidel think that David, the 
King of Israel, ought not to pray that the laws 
should be honoured, that the community should 
be protected, that the violater of law should be 
punished? Does: he really think that it is wick- 
ed to pray that those who are scattering fire- 
brands, arrows, and death through the commu- 
nity, may be shut up in prison—may be pun- 
ished with all the rigour which wholesome laws 
If think so, he must think that 
all law is malignity, and all Ity re 
Perhaps he does think so; for on saa 
ciously asserts that God must be cruel to threat- 
en transgressors with punishment—that is, ‘to 
make laws; and that he must be malignant and 
revengeful to execute the penalty—that is, to 
shut up the wicked in the prison of hell. 

David was the divinely appointed ruler of his 
people. To him was intrusted the guardianship 
of the laws. There were discontented and 
abandoned men, who were doing every thing in 
their power to overthrow the government which 
God had so solemnly established, and thus 
plunge the whole nation into commotion, distress, 
and ruin. With the spirit of a good:and faith- 
ful king, David prays, “ Let them be as chaff 
before the wind, and let the angel of the Lord 


chase them.” 


“ What a wretch!” the Infiel exclaims. 
David continues his prayer—“ Let destruc- 


might be forced to return to the Popish bondage. _ 
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tion come upon him unawares, and: let hig 
that he hath hid catch himself; into that very 


in can no eager restggip 
mence of his benevolent indignation. cries 


own snares too!” 


‘What man who talke in 


an otherwise unheard of accusation. ane King 
of ‘@ numerous people prays that the violaters o 

awe may be detected, end brought to de- 
ved. punishment... And. fhis is one of the 


strong arguments. of fp 
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To Lucius, 
and. peveral.-other communications, have been 
dash 


“Dr. Cooxz Mr. O’Connett.—O’Con- 
nell, the Jrish Roman Catholic agitator, un- 
der professions of patriotism, has long been 
agitating Ireland, and his favourite measure 
now is:the repeal of the. Union between that 
countty ard England. We do not pretend to 
give any decided opinion of this as a political 
echeme,' but it: seems to be regarded by the Pro- 
testants’as a plan for the more perfect consolida- 
tion of popery. In his vain glorious travels 
through Ireland, to promote this object, O’Con- 
; nell promised to visit Belfast, and great results 


his own ground, and discuss the question of re- 


O’Connell, and he retired defeated from the 


Belfast, informs the Londonderry Standard that 
upwards of. 3000/. have already been collected 


north, and also that the Marquis of Downshire 
intends contributing 1000/, for the same purpose. | 


ism ;and the correspondent to whom I have re- 
ferred, further states, that the Carlton Club also 
. contemplate subscribing towards the  testimo- 
nial.” 


Sunpay Mairs.—The Louisville (Kentucky) 
Journal says, “so far as we can learn, Sunday 


West.” We learn also that some of the Sunday 
Mails in Pennsylvania have been discontinued. 


the propriety of discontinuing entirely the trans- 
portation of the Mails on the Sabbath. 3 


Booxs as AN InstRuUMENT oF Goop.—We 
have proposed to our readers a mode of doing 
good by distributing among weak churches, the 
excellent books of the Board of Publication, and 


minutes of the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia, in 1772, that this is not a mew measure, 
In that year, the Synod appointed a committee to 
purchase religious books to be given to poor con- 
gregations; and the following were proposed 
and agreed to be procured, and distributed, viz : 
Bibles, Westminster Confession of Faith, Vin- 
cent’s Catechism, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul, A Compassionate Ad- 
dress to the Christian World, Alleine’s Alarm to 
the Unconverted, Dr. Watts’ Divine Songs for 
‘Children, and the Assembly’s Catechism. In the 


‘noticed, and the congregations requested to fur- 
‘nish the requisite funds to accomplish the object. 
With such an example, we may well continue to 
keep this plan before our readers. 


the New York Churchman in noticing Mr. 
Boardman’s lecture on Romanism, says he 
“agrees with the author, that there is ground to 
apprehend the extensive prevalence of Roman- 
‘ism in the United States ; but adds, however, that 
the reasons which induce this belief are not 
those insisted upon by Mr. Boardman, but others 
-which he proceeds to enumerate. We were 
startled when we read the reasons which induced 
"a Protestant(?) to believe that Popery was on 
the eve of atriumph. We will not do the editor 
any intentional wrong, when, instead of a trans 
- script of the whole article, we give the substance 
‘in an abridged form. i 
1, The first reason why in the judgment of the 
editor of the Churchman, popery will prevail is, 
- That the history of the papal system shows it to 
have been progressive for the last three hundred 
_ years, which fact, whether accounted for by the 
. institution of the order of the Jesuits, the prac- 
tical?) reforms (of Popery we suppose) which 
‘followed the Council of Trent, or from the im- 
pulse given to it by the Reformation, shows that 
- Romanism is possessed of “a principle of vital- 
ity, independent of its external strength,” that is, 
"we presume, a principle of internal life! j 
__ 2, The-next reason is, that Protestantism hes 
been on the wane since the Reformation, and, 
‘as it is not obscurely hinted, because it 
adopts as its great principle, the exclusiveness of 
the word of God asa rule of faith; and that as 
_ its history shows, it is mortal, liable to death ! 
8, The third reason is, that Romanism has 
unity, and Protestantism is endlessly divided. 
4, The fourth reason is, that there is no com- 
mon principle on which Protestants can rally. 
For instance, the principle of private judgment 
js suicidal! and the doctrine of justification by 
faith as professed by Luther, has expired !! The 
editor takes occasion here to remark, that justifi- 
cation as’ now held by high churchmen and pa- 
" pists,is 80 nearly identical, that if there be a dif- 
" ference, it is not sufficiently palpable to be noti- 
“eed by the people! ‘This, of course, as coming 
‘from a high churchman, we have no right to 
dispute. 
__ & The reaction must be from ultra protest- 


was), Thie was technically calied the 


out, “ Revengeful villain! What? To pray that | to 
these mien may be caught, and caught in their) 6. Popery will prevail because some leading 


| 


or-abhorrence. 


antism, that the protestantism of all churehes 


| andéyety strange to say, it is only the lat. 
ter kind of protestantism which is found verging 
towards popery ! 


Journalists, who profess to be Protestant, look 
forward to the spread of Popery without sorrow 


 %. The Romanists have greatly the advantage 
of Protestants, in having an imposing ritual. 
The Protestant relies on excitement, that is in 


appeals to the heart and conscience, but the Pa- 


pist outstrips him, by his ceremonies, “ which 
steadily feed the imagination and the senses !” 

Finally, and surely this caps the climax, Ro- 
manists have all the principles of Christianity, 
which cannot be said of those Protestants who 
reject Episcopacy! That is, excepting diocesan 
Episcopacy, Romanism is a purer religion than 
Protestantism. 
Our readers will now understand the meaning 
of the words at the head of this article; if they 
do not, let them inquire of some Roman Cath- 
olic neighbour, who will tell them where the 
next step leads. 

_] 

Comparative CLarms.—A writer in the Pres- 
byterian, in answer to one in the Banner of the 
Cross, who had claimed for the Episcopalian 
Church the honour of being“ the oldest and truest 
friend of these United States,” quoted from a 
speech of William B. Reed, Esq., himself an 
Episcopalian, “that it was as rare to find an 
Episcopal clergyman at the commencement of 


were anticipated from his efforts in that region ; the Revolutionary war, on the side of the Colo- 
but the Rev. Dr. Cooke, of the Presbyterian nies, as it was to find a Presbyterian one on the 
Church, and known for his oratorical powers, side of the crown.” The editor of the Banner 
formally challenged the agitator to meet him on of the Cross, explains this singularity; and that 


Episcopalians may have all the benefit of it, we 


peal. This bold proposition evidently alarmed quote his words, conceding to the editor that 


many laymen of his Church “ who were not 


ground. The triumph has afforded the highest | “tered by civil and ecclesiastical obligations,” 
gratification to the Irish Protestants, and from | “°"e the staunch supporters of the Colonies, or 
the following article from a late London paper, | ™ other words, were patriots in despite of their 
we perceive that they are disposed to present to connexion with the established Church. As to 
the Reverend champion a substantial testimo- the clergy, the editor says, without mending the 
nial’ of ‘their regard. “A correspondent from matter : 


“The Episcopal clergy of that day very 
properly confined themselves to the duties of 
their holy office, which was instituted forthe pro- 


in Belfast towards the well-merited testimonial to | motion of peace and good-will amongst men, 
Dr. Cooke, for routing Mr. O’Connell out of the | and left the political affairs of the country to 


the. management of those to whose province 
they appertained. Without doubt they sympa- 
thized with the Colonies, but they could not con- 


‘The journal suggests that an estate should be | sistently with their sacred character engage in 
purchased for the Rev. Champion of Protestant- | measures so utterly subversive of those disposi- 


tions which Christianity enjoins, and were 
moreover bound by an oath of allegiance totheir 
king, from the obligation of which many of them 
honestly thought that no combination of circum- 
stances could justly absolve them. They deem- 
ed it better to suffer wrong than to do evil that 
good might come, and manifested their sinceri- 
ty by resigning their cures, and reducing them- 
selves and families to a state of privation rather 


Mails have been abolished throughout the whole | than violate their consciences.” 


Hien Presumprion.—From the New York 


We hope that Congress, at their next session, Churchman, which quotes from the Oxford 
will be convinced of the necessity, as well as of | /Tactists, we learn, 


‘1. That the only way of salvation is the par- 
taking of the body and blood of our pee? tne 
Redeemer. 

“2. That the mean expressly authorized by 
Him for that purpose is the holy sacrament of 
His supper. 

ss 3, That the security, by Him no less ex- 
pressly authorized, for the continuance and due 
application of that sacrament, is the apostolical 


we have just discovered, by a reference to the | commission of the bishops, and under them the 


presbyters of the Church.” 
That is, Episcopacy or Perdition. 


Cuurcn ORDER IN THE SANDWICH IsLanps. 
We have obtained, from a credible source, some 
facts in relation to the government of the Church 
in the Sandwich Islands, which, if we mistake 
not, have never been made public, and the com- 
munication of which now may not be unaccepta- 
ble. The first company of missionaries which 
sailed from Boston for these Islands, were or- 
ganized, before their departure into a Church of 
which Messrs. Bingham and Thurston were the 


«¢ Mission Church,” which all subsequent mis- 
sionaries joined. ‘The Hawaiian Association in 
1830, constituted this mission Church “ a court 
of review and control” over all the churches 


AnoTHer Ster anp TuHEN.—The editor of} gathered from among the native population in 


the different Islands, It was soon discovered 

that the Congregational form of church govern- 

ment was badly adapted to the churches of this 
description, and hence it was determined to be 

inexpedient to admit the native members, on ac- 

count of some peculiar traits in their character, 

to a participation in the government of the 

church. At this time, the features of the Pres- 

byterian system of church order attracted atten- 

tion, and the Association so far adopted it as to 

direct that one or more of the native members 

in each church should be selected and instructed 

with a particular reference to his becoming “a 

helper,” (a ruling elder) and in case of his at- 

taining the requisite knowledge, gravity, &c., 

that he should be formally set apart as an assist- 

ant in the government of the church. The re- 

spective pastors also were required to adopt 

another Presbyterian measure, in keeping books 

for the fair entry of their proceedings, such as 
admissions to the church, rebukes, censures, Wc., 

which books were annually to be submitted to 
the inspection of the Association. 

In 1831, the Association adopted the following 
minute :—** Recommended, that we select one or 
more native church members ateach of the sta- 
tions, and instruct them with a view to their being 
set apart at the next general meeting, as elders.” 
In each successive year there appeared to be 
a still nearer approach to Presbyterianism, and 
in 1835, it was “ Resolved, That in matters of 
church discipline, concerning which we have 
adopted no particular rules, we will, for the pre- 
sent, follow the rules of discipline of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States as our 

~ In 1888, the Rev. Cochran Forbes, who is a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and a member of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, ordained ruling el- 
ders over the church of Kaawaaloa, of which 
he was pastor. 

In 1839, the resolution of the Association, 
making the mission church a “court of ap- 
péals” for all the local churches in the Islands, 
was repealed. 

In the same year, still more decisive measures 
were adopted, as may be seen from the follow- 


—,- 


‘ing minute: “The Association believing that 
the time had come when our Church should 
}adopt a more efficient and uniform system of 
church government than had hitherto been ex- 
ercised among us, recommended that ruding ekders 
be ordained, with as little delay as possible, in 
the several churches. They also recommended 
that all the ministers on each of the four large 
Islands, together with a delegate from each of 
the churches, be united and organized into a 
Presbytery, for the purpose of exercising a gen- 
eral review and control over all the churches 
under their care.” And further, “ That all the 
Presbyteries in the different Islands unite in one 


at such times and places as shall be agreed upon 
from time to time, and exercise a general review 
and control over all the individual Presbyte- 
ries.” 

Here, as far as the general features are con- 
cerned, the Pre&byterian form of church gov- 
ernment was adopted, and that with considerable 
unanimity, there being but four or five in the 
Association who declined voting. There are 
four or five clergymen on the Islands who were 
educated Presbyterians, and who have until now 
retained their relations to Presbyteries in this 
country; but most of the missionaries were 
brought up in the Congregational church, who 
with few exceptions, have concurred cordially in 
these measures, 

Agreeably to the foregoing orders, elders hav- 
ing been previously appointed in the churches, 
the ministers and elders of Kauai met, Decem- 
ber, 1839, and organized the Presbytery of Ka- 
aui, or to give its title in the vernacular tongue, 
Oka Ahaoleto Lunahakiko o Kauai, A Pres- 
bytery was also" organized about the same time 
at Hawaii. 

On Oahu and Maui, although several of the 
churches have ordained ruling clders, various 
difficulties, and delays have occurred to prevent, 
as yet, the organization of Presbyteries. 

A committee was also appointed, who were to 
report to the General Council, which was to meet 
in May, 1840, a form of government for the 
churches, based on that of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

From these facts, it may be conjectured that 
the Presbyterian form of church government 
will be that ultimately adopted for Polynesia, in 
all the Protestant churches. On the Sandwich 
Islands, the arrangements are not yet completed, 
and the working of the system has not yet been 
fully tested; but we have not the slightest doubt 
that it will prove to be the most efficient, and the 
best adapted system which could have been 
adopted. The Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try will no doubt feel an interest in this brief 
sketch, as it affords a pleasing tribute to the ex- 
cellency of that church polity which is the ob- 
ject of their own decided preference. 

In our paper of last week, we mentioned that 

we wished means to purchase several sets of the 
publications of the Board of Publication for for- 
eign missionaries, and promised to state the cir- 
cumstances of the case as an inducement. This 
then isthe statement to which we then alluded, 
and it is to the four or five missionaries in the 
Sandwich Islands who are, and have always 
been Presbyterians, that we wish to present these 
books. Such a remembrance would be most 
grateful and refreshing to them in a foreign land, 
and the books, from their intrinsic value, would 
be useful not only to them and the other mission- 
aries on the Islands, but to the temporary or per- 
manent residents who can read English. 
May we not urge, with some degree of importu- 
nity, our Christian readers to favour this propo- 
sal, and avail themselves of the pleasure of doing 
good in this way! How many are there who 
could contribute forty dollars for such an ob- 
ject, and that too without the slightest inconve- 
nience? Some of our readers have the disposi- 
tion without the means—let such try what they 
can do among their richer friends. 


AnsTinence.—We find in one of our 
late English papers, the following letter from the 
Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, so well known in 
this country for his admirable practical works on 
religion. ‘The evil which he apprehends, has in 
this country already done irreparable injury to 
the Temperance cause, and is likely to do still 
more. The unhappy features of ultraism now 
betraying themselves in England, are calling 
forth the lamentation of her wisest and best men. 
A late number of the Bristol Mercury contains 
the following confirmation, that these fears are 
too well founded: “The prevalence of teeto- 
talism among the Wesleyan Methodists at Gold- 
sithney, near this place, has led to a serious op- 
position to the use of ‘ Alcoholic Wine’ at the 
Sacrament, and to obviate this objection, some 
grapes were procured, from which the juice was 
expressed, and this was used on Sunday last, in- 
stead of wine of the ordinary kind.” 

The letter of Mr. James, we have no doubt, 
will be responded to by our readers, both in feel- 


ing and sentiment. 
‘‘Binmincdam, February 2d, 1841. 

“© My Dear Sir—I am obliged to you for send- 
ing the copies of your Herald, which contain 
your views of the “ Wine Question,” as it is 
called, tested by Scripture. 

‘As a real friend to the cause of Total Ab- 
stinence, I am grieved to hear and read, from 
time to time, the rash and perilous assertions of 
some of its most zealous, but in my opinion, 
least judicious advocates. [Engaged in the des- 
perate attempt to prove both froin the Old and 
New Testaments that no sanction has ever been 
given, even for the occasional and moderate 
use of any kind of alcoholic drinks, they haz- 
ard all kinds of unauthorized criticisms, some 
of them approaching to what is irreverend, 
and semi-intidel, and accompanied with much 
that is offensively dogmatical, to get rid of evi- 
dence which stands in the way of their hypo- 
thesis. By this means they shock the judg- 
ments and the feelings of many who are other- 
wise friendly to their cause, but who, though 
they adopt and recommend the practice of 
Total Abstinence, cannot become actually iden- 
tified by pledge with the Society, lest they should 
be considered as embracing all the opinions put 
forth by some of its leading organs and cham- 

ions. 
* Nor is this all; for it staggers many who 
have been brought only so far as to resolve to 
inquire into the principles of the institution. 
Meeting some such repulsive and startling posi- 
tions, as you have quoted from one of the T’em- 
perance anti they are alarmed at once; 
examination is stopped; and they are afraid to 
embrace the creed of teetotalism, lest it should 
undermine their belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible. 


The true question in my judgment is not, 


General Council (General Assembly,) to meet | 
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whether God has in any case sanctioncd the 
moderate use of alcoholic liquors, for | am a 
little surprised that it;should ever have been 
doubted, but whether, since he has no where 
made it our duty to indulge in them, even tem- 
perately, as an article of diet, we may not, and 
should not,-im-.eertain circumstances abstain 
from them altogether, both for the sake of sell- 
preservation, and out of a charitable regard for 
our neighbours’ welfare. 

This is the true ground of the total abstinence 
cause, where, and as | think, where alone, it is 
permanently secure. You are perfectly at li- 
berty, if you think proper, to insert this letter 
in your next number. At the same time, | 
deem it right to say, that as I have no time for 
controversy, and as indeed there is no need for 
my engaging in it, while you continue in the 
field, I shall not reply to any remarks that may 
be made to this letter, come from what quarter 
they may. 

‘**T am deeply anxious for the success of the 
cause; I am jealous over every thing that is 
likely to impede its progress, and limit its suc- 
cess ; and therefore have! written. Asa friend 
to my species [ wish to do something to stop 
the desolating march of one of their deadliest 
foes. But as I am a firm, | hope an intelligent, 
believer in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, I would not attempt, by misinterpret- 
ing their contents, or by tampering with their 
inspiration, thus to promote, even if I could do 
it, the cause of temperance. ‘There is another 
and it appears to me “a more excellent way.” 

‘«‘! remain dear Sir, yours truly, 
“J. A. James.” 

AnoTHER Sien.—The following electioneer- 
ing hand-bill has appeared in New York, to in- 
fluence the primary elections, and may be re- 
garded as an additional instance of the increas- 
ing audacity of papal influence in this country: 

| “CATHOLICS AROUSE! 

“The time is at hand when your fair and just 
proportion of the 

SCHOOL FUND 
may be secured—The voice of the People is to 
be heard at the ballot-box—rr witt BE!! 
But you must be sure of your men— 
“ ATTEND 
the Primary Meetings TH1s N1gHT—show your 
strength—present your candidates—combine— 
“avitate ! agitate!! agitate!!! The united 
Irishmen of New York, a body of at least Ten 
Thousand citizens, have rights and the power 
peaceably to maintain them—they have been 
deceived and milsed by their friends long enough, 
trust none but yourselves—select committees 
who will nominate candidates favourable to 
your interests—move together unitedly and you 
will achieve this great end—the balance of 
power is in your hands— 
“use IT! 
you forma majority of the Democratic Party— 
assert your rights—press forward—insist upon 
a representation on the committees—you have 
offered sound and unanswerable arguments, and 
have been deceived—DEMAND now that your 
claims be listened to—agitate for 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 
and such are your numbers that the battle will 
be won. A Carnotic.” 


SrncuLaR Prosect.—By recent advices from 
England, we learn that a vessel was prepared to 
sail for Sierra Leone, in Africa, with Mr. Bar- 
clay the Agent General of Jamaica, for the pur- 
pose of offering a free passage to Africans to the 
West Indies. 

We do not profess to be able to penetrate the 
motive of this measure, but in stating the fact, 
we subjoin the views of the Colonial Gazette re- 


‘specting the emigrants. 


“They are to be quite unfettered by engage- 
ments before embarkation, and free to choose 
their own employers and make their own terms 
on reaching their new home. To them the 
change from a barbarous to a comparatively 
civilized country must be beneficial. ‘To those 
who look beyond the surface, this commence- 
ment of an African emigration, which may one 
day supersede the slave-trade throughout the 
world will give no common gratification.” 

Eron Cottece.—Count Bathyany, a Roman 
Catholic, applied for admission of two of his 
sons to Eton College, which was granted by the 
Head Master, who also granted them _per- 
mission to attend the Popish chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood, instead of the Protestant one connect- 
ed with the school, This concession created 
strong feelings of disapprobation, which induced 
the Provost to veto the proceeding, and prevented 
the boys from actually being matriculated, 


JerusaALeEM.—We hope there will be some- 
thing more substantial than talk in relation to 
the following matter : 


“The Jewish Intelligencer for February 1841, 
gives the following account of M. Guizot’s pro- 
posal of the freedom of Jerusalem, under the 
equal protection of all the Powers, without su- 
premacy of any one in particular, with liberty 
of religion :—* This idea was, for the first time, 
expressed at a public dinner, at which Mr. Ey- 
nard and M. Guizot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
were present ; and it seemed even as if the lat- 
ter was the first to start it. Mr. Eynard has 
since been extremely active in pursuing the mat- 
ter. He has requested the editor of L’Esper- 
ance to write an article on the subject. He has 
seen several influential persons who have par- 
taken in the same desire ; he has mentioned it 
in the highest quarter; and he doubts not but 
that France, if otherwise satisfied with the East- 
ern question, will strongly and successfully 
support the project. He particularly desires 
that public opinion should be elicited on the 
subject ; he still recollects how, when the ques- 
tion was of Greece, in which he then took and 
still takes a lively interest, public opinion had 
the most happy influence upon the Govern- 
ments. And certainly that would be a beau- 
tiful result, if Jerusalem was made free, and 
liberty restored to Zion.” 

Bartism or Jews.—The following is from a 
late English paper : 

«On Sunday evening last, this solemn ordi- 
nance was administered according to the rites 
of the English Church, at the Episcopal Jews’ 
Chapel, Bethnal-green, to four converted Jews, 
who had been some time under religious and 
catechetical instruction. ‘They were a Pole, a 
Dutchman, a German, and an Englishman, of 
the several ages of forty-four, thirty-three, 
thirty, and twenty-three. The chapel wascrowd- 
ed, and the solemn ceremony, which was ad- 
ministered just after the conclusion of the second 
lesson, was witnessed by upwards of fifty strange 
Jews, who visited the chapel on this occasion 
for the first time. An impressive discourse was 
afterwards delivered by the Chaplain, Mr. Cart- 
wright, from Jeremiah xxxi. 31—34. The in- 
quirers are now very numerous, and many attend 
the service of the Hebrew Liturgy, which is 
read every Sunday afternoon. Prayers in the 
Hebrew language are also read in the cha- 
pel every morning during the week, at seven 
o’clock, which are attended by orderly and in- 


quiring congregations.” 


GOD PROVIDES FOR CHILDREN. 

A friend once said to Rev. Moses Brown, 
“Sir! you have just as many children as the 
patriarch Jacob.” ‘ True,” answered the good 
old divine; ‘and I have also Jacob’s God to 


provide for them.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Modern Infidelity Considered, with respect to its 
Influence on Society. By Robert Hall. Phi- 
ladelphia; 1841. American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. 18mo. pp. 86, 

This effort of a masterly mind is already too 
well known to need an introduction to the Ame- 
rican public. No one should deny himself the 
pleasure of reading it. We are glad to sce it in 
its present neat form, and especially at a time 
when there is much infidelity abroad. 

Glimpses of the Past; or, the Museum. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. New York, 1841. John 
S. Taylor. 18mo. pp. 228—and 

Alice Bender; or the Bowed Shilling, and 
other Tules, By Charlotte Elizabeth. New 
York, 1841. John S, Taylor. 18mo. pp. 177. 


These two little works by the same author, are 
specially adapted for the instruction of children. 
They are chiefly in the form of dialogue, and 
are simple, and at the same time not too collo- 
quial. The Museum affords a field for very 
just and appropriate religious remark on the 
works of God, and the Bowed Shilling of the 
reign of Philip and Mary, leads to an explana- 
tion of the spirit of popery just suited to the com- 
prehension of children, Our young readers 
would be pleased with both of these books. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DR. HODGE’S COMMENTARY IN FRENCH. 
To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 

Dear Sir—The Commentary of Professor 
Hodge on the Epistle to the Romans, has just 
been published in Paris, in the French language, 
in two beautiful volumes of four hundred and 
thirty-two, and six hundred and thirty-one pages. 
Having a copy in my hands, | have translated 
the Preface, which was contributed by the Rev. 
Mr. Monod, of Montauban, whose name is not 
strange to many of your readers. Believing 
that the knowledge of the publication of this 
work in France will excite some curiosity among 
ourselves, to learn how it may be received by 
our brethren of the Reformation there, I submit 
the version to your use, leaving the writer’s 
strictures to remain in connexion with the 
terms of his approval, to furnish the fairer 
means of ascertaining any peculiarities that 
may mark the French theology, so far as Mr. 
Monod is its representative. 

1 should add that this translation and inser- 
tion are made without the knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Hodge, who has not probably seen the 
French edition at the moment of my wr 

J.-H. 


MR. MONOD'S PREFACE. 

I have been requested to introduce to the 
French reader the Commentary of Professor 
Hodge on the Epistle to the Romans. A person, 
more worthy of having his name placed in con- 
nexion with that of the learned American 
teacher was first charged with this office, but a 
painful and prolonged sickness forbids his un- 
dertaking even this slight labour. Mr. Stapfer* 
is very desirous that |—who shall always con- 
gratulate myself upon having been his disciple— 
should redeem his engagement; and whilst it is 
with regret that I supersede him, I have thought 
it my duty to defer to his wish whether I regard- 
ed the service as sparing a health so valuable, or 
as introducing an excellent work, or as an op- 
portunity of giving to its learned and pious 
author, a public testimonial of my esteem and 
fraternal affection. 

Moreover, I am authorized to say, that Mr. 
Stapfer attaches the highest value to the com- 
mentary of Dr. Hodge, and that of all the works 
which have in our day, been devoted to the 
Epistle to the Romans, there is none which ap- 
pears to him, upon the whole, superior, nor 
perhaps equal to this. I am so well aware of 
the weight which this opinion will have with the 
reader, that I know [| shall be allowed to be brief 
in adding any thing to it. 

After the many Commentaries which have 
been published on the Epistle to the Romans, the 
present one still deserves to be not only read, 
but studied. It possesses qualities which are 
among the most valuable that can be desired in 
such a work, and which we have seldom found 
elsewhere so combined and carried to such 
an extent. A pure and vigorous spirit; a 
simple and precise style; an intelligent and 
clear exegesis; a constant care to dwell upon 
those points which embarrass the read::r of the 
Bible, and not to stop tow long on those which 
can be understo: d without help (too many com- 
mentators pursue the reverse method;) a pro- 
found examination of all the great questions; 
substantial observations; solid and well drawn 
inferences—these are the characteristics which 
have struck us in the work of Dr. Hodge. 
When we add that there is evident in every 
part a spirit that is jealous for the Divine doctrine 
and the Divine glory, a soul deeply pious, and 
ripe in the experience of the Christian life, in 
fine an unction of mingled sweetness and gravi- 
ty which would almost lead one to conjecture 
that our commentary was painfully written on 
a bed of suflering—our readers will understand, 
in anticipation of their own test of it, the con- 
tinued interest with which we have read the 
work from beginning to end. They will find 
it perhaps somewhat long, as most of the religi- 
ous writings of our patient friends in England 
and America are to a French reader, but they 
will be amply compensated, not only by the 
pleasure, but by the precious fruit which they will 
gather in the perusal. 

Dr. Hodge belongs to the religious opinion 
known in America by the name of “ the Old- 
school.” His doctrine is precisely that of our 
own churches; and it is exhibited in his com- 
mentary with remarkable distinctness and vi- 
gour. If we may venture the inquiry, we would 
ask as to this point, whether the matter is not 
rather more precise and formal in Dr. Hodge’s 
exposition, than in the Bible itself. We have 
learned from this holy book, to have some dread 
of formulas that are too straitened, and of what 
Felix Neff with his usual originality, calls 
‘¢squared doctrines.” For the more we study 
the Bible, the more we are convinced that it is 


impossible for man in his present infirmity, to 


reduce all its instructions to a perfect system. 
Happy are the authors who know how to pre- 
serve the proportions and balance which the 
Holy Spirit has observed in the development of 
the various topics of divine revelation! Happy 
are they who strive to follow that really inim- 
itable equanimity with which He proclaims in 
turn those doctrines the secret link of which es- 
capes our feeble understanding, elucidates one 
truth by another, harmonizes in the heart and ex- 
perience of the believer, that which his reason 
alone would despair of reconciling, and in- 
structs, edifies, and nourishes the soul by His 
silence, as well as by His words! If it were 
necessary to cite a model, we should name John 
Newton ; and it was doubtless thig disposition 
which once led the now blessed Gonthier to re- 
mark, ‘* If I were shut up in prison, and but two 
books were allowed me, John Newton would be 
one of them. J need not say what the other would 
be.” These reflections have been suggested by 
what we have thought to be somewhat too ab- 
solute in the doctrinal system of Dr. Hodge. 
We hasten to add, that even where we do not 
entirely coincide with the learned professor, 
there is yet much to be learned from his work, 
it has so much clearness and solidity in the 
manner in which it treats every subject of its 


Nole by the French Translator—When these lines 
were written the church of God had not yet lost this 


‘great laminary. The will of the Lord be done! and 


may his visitations find in us attentive and docile 
hearts! 


comment. Let us add also, that Dr. Hodge 
does not insist less strongly on the necessity of 
sanctification, than on the gratuitousness of sal- 
vation. Each section of his commentary con- 
cludes with practical remarks, very concise, but 
full of interest, and of spiritual animation. 

If we rejoice on account of all the friends of 
biblical study to see the commentary of Dr. 
Hodge introduced into France, we rejoice espe- 
cially for those who have our chief sympathies, 
—the young men who havedevoted themselves to 
the holy ministry. If they will attentively study 
the Epistle to the Romans, with this valuable 
guide, we think we may assure them that they 
will have taken a great step in the understand- 
ing of the epistle ; and to have profited by the 
epistle to the Romans, is it not to have profited 
by the whole Bible? They will learn with in- 
terest that Dr. Hodge furnished the translator 
with a copy of his work in which he had made 
some considerable changes, in order to abridge 
it, and to adapt it to French readers. 

The study of this work, we are confident, will 
inspire a wish of advancing further. ‘The stu- 
dent will desire a fuller acquaintance with a re- 
ligious literature which has produced such dis- 
tinguished men. It is time that we had put 
see contribution the riches which God has 
lavished on our American brethren. We begin 
to recognize among us the value of English 
theology, but we doubt whether we have yet 
learned to appreciate vt its just value, the theo- 
logy of America; and yet we have much to 
learn from it, and of matters which we can 
scarcely learn elsewhere. We shall find there 
not only a valuable science, but practical les- 
sons still more valuable. Certain questions of 
Christian and pastoral experience have been exa- 
mined in that country with particular care; some- 
times resolved in a satisfactory manner, and at 
others, at least discussed in an instructive and in- 
teresting style. Our readers have a foretaste of 
the fruit which is promised in the study we re- 
commend to them, in the benefit which they 
have derived from the few American books 
which have been translated into French. But 
the whole cannot be translated, and to know 
the theology of America, the language must be 
understood. Indeed we must not allow our- 
selves to be any longer ignorant of it. How 
can a pastor or a teacher in the Church remain 
a stranger to a language which is at once that 
of England, of Scotland, and of the United 
States! 

Nevertheless, let me be permitted, in conclu- 
sion, to call to mind, that modern commenta- 
tors should not cause us to forget the ancient. 
Although exegesis and all the sciences have 
certainly made great progress in three hundred 
years, we think that there are in the works of 
some of our Reformers treasures which we 
shall look for in vain among the interpreters of 
the Bible who have followed them. In these 
remarks, we have in view especially those two 
great geniuses, those two lights of the Church, 
so different from each other, alike only in the 
beauty of the various gifts which God had con- 
ferred on them—Luther and Calvin. The one 
so original, so copious, so popular, and who 
seems to give not only his thoughts, but himself 
in all that he writes: the other so exact, so full, 
so practical, so profound, and withal so lumi- 
nous.* Oh favoured age, to which God gave 
these two men! Let us not be ungrateful. Let 
us not suffer to sleep in the dust of our libra- 
ries those wonderful productions which, after 
three hundred years, are still felt to beat with a 
heart full of life and of faith. Let us make with 
the united commentaries of Luther and Calvin, 
for the portions of Scripture which they have 
treated, a work like that before us on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, from Dr. Hodge, and we 
shall perhaps find that there is not less to be 
gained from the ancients, than from the best of 
the moderns. However this may be, let us study 
the one class without neglecting the other. 
Above all, let us draw abundantly from the 
spring at which they all have drunk. Let us 
never forget that it was by the *knewledge they 
derived from the sacred Scriptures—the Scrip- 
tures read in the original text—more than by 
every thing else, that the Reformers accom- 
plished the immense work which the Lord com- 
‘mitted to them. It is by these means that he 
will form among us men capable of enlighten- 
ing the churches afar off, and of glorifying the 
name of God. This is our desire; let us rather 
say it is our prayer. ApoLPHE Monon. 


* Note by the French Translator.—The numerous 
citations of Calvin which are found in the commen- 
tary of Dr. Hodge, demonstrate his appreciation of 
the t Reformer. Instead of giving these ci 
tions in Latin, as the American author has done, w 
have thought it would be more agreeable to our 
French readers to have them in the French version, 
which was made by Calvin himself. 

For the Presbyterian. 

MR. BOARDMAN’S REPLY TO DR. DOANE. 

Having presented the testimony of both Epis- 
copalians and Romanists as to the popish cha- 
racter and tendency of the Oxford Divinity, Mr. 
Boardman proceeds in the third part of his re- 

ly to examine the far-famed “Tracts for the 

imes,” with some kindred documents, which 
at present constitute the text book of the new 
sect. We will exhibit a few gems, merely as 
specimens, from the abundance which rewarded 
the labours of Mr. Boardman. 

The Reformation. “‘ The detestable Reforma- 
tion,” says one: and referring to the same event, 
“the impieties of the 16th century,” says an- 
other. 

Protestants. ‘ So far from its being a strange 
thing that Protestant sects are not ‘ in Christ,’ 
in the same fulness that we are—they lie be- 
tween us and heathenism.” “The difference 
is, that we are here, and they there; we in the 
church, and they out of it.” 

Papists. ** Whatever be our private differ- 
ences with the Roman Catholics, we may join 
them in condemning Socinians, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Quakers, and the like. But God for- 
bid that we should ally ourselves with the off- 
spring of heresy and schism [i. e. Protestants] 
in our contest with any branch of the Holy 
Church, which maiaotain the foundation, what- 
ever may be their incidental corruptions.” 

The Bible. ** Your trumpery principle about 
‘Scripture being the sole rule of faith in funda- 
mentals’ (I nauseate the word) is but a mutilated 
edition of the Protestant principle of the ‘ Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protest- 
ants.’” ‘It is my wish and prayer that | may 
be saved from the simplicity of Bible religion.” 

Faith. “ This is faith, to look at things not 
as seen, but as unseen; to be as sure that the 
Bishop is Christ’s representative, as if we saw 
him work miracles, as St. Peter and St. Paul 
did. The Bishops are apostles to us. The 
meetingers have no head, they are all mixed 
together in a confused way.” 

Justification. ‘ [t is the act of God imparting 
His divine presence to the soul, through baptism.” 

Baptism. ‘* By Baptism God saves us.” Bless- 
ed is the sacrament of water, in which when 
cleansed, we are released from the sins of our 
original blindness, uato eternal life.” “Is it not 
wonderful that a bath should wash away death?” 

Redemption. “ The cross”—(the Tractists 
remark thus of one of their own divines, whom 
they extol) “the cross was not the central ob- 

ject of his divinity, but held a somewhat remote 
and subordinate pusition in his theological pano- 
rama.” 

Transubstantiation. They indeed deny their 
belief of this doctrine, yet “* they teach distinctly 
the conversion of the elements into the very body 
and very blood of the Redeemer.” An exceed- 
ingly nice point this. It requires a Jesuit to 
split the difference. 

Prayer for the dead. A practice “ truly a 
tolical.” ‘1 would ask whether this dictate of 
human nature may not, after all, be implanted 
by the God of nature—may not be the voice of 
God within us?” 


ren yop This interesting department of the 
Oxford “ theological panorama,” is not yet fin- 


ished. It appears however to be nearly ready 
for the reception of guests. “ ‘Taken in the 
mere letter, there is little in it (the Roman doc- 
trine of purgatory) against which we shall be 
able to sustain formal objections.” ‘“ Supposing 
we found ourselves in the Roman communion, 
we should not, (I conceive) on acconnt of the 
received interpretation about purgatory, be ob- 
liged to leave our church.” “He that hath be- 
gun a good work in you, will perform until 
the day of Christ, as if the interval between 
death and his coming, was by no means omitted 
in the process of our preparation for heaven.” 

Saint and Image worship. ‘People are in- 
judicious to talk against Roman Catholics for 
worshipping of saints,;‘and honouring the Vir- 
gin and Images.” By the way, we may state 
on the authority of a young gentleman, who 
has just left the Institution, that in the General 
Theological Seminary, in a sister city, an image 
of the Virgin is set up, to which the students 
are accustomed, as they go in and out, to do 
obeisance. We may add, also, that the young 
gentleman, above referred to, has profited by 
the Oxford Divinity so much that he is now an 
avowed Romuanist; and is exhorting his friends, 
among whom is an excellent father, a clergy- 
man in the Episcopal communion to flee into the 
bosom of the onlychurch. We sincerely hope 
that the statement in regard to the image of the 
Virgin may not prove to be just as it has been 
made to us. Our information, however, is di- 
rect, and from one whose probity we have no 
reason to question. 


These are merely specimens. The Oxford | 


mine is deep, extensive, and rich in theological 
ore like this. Now to us poor Protestants, 
these things appear quite Popish. May be, the 
defect is in our mental optics. We cant help it. 
It ought to be mentioned, however, that the gen- 
tlemen at Oxford have christened their dear 
child, with a more venerable and imposing 
name than Papism. They call it “ the ancient 
Christianity.” Would to God, that in their re- 
verence for the ancient, they had gone back to 
the Apostles and to Christ. The world had 
then been spared the farrago of nonsense and 
impiety (blended indeed with some truth, and 
therefore, the more dangerous) with which it is 
now afflicted in the * Tracts for the Times.” 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Boardman’s re- 
searches will prove satisfactory to Dr. Doane. 
If, however, he has any remaining doubts, we 
would advise him to make a similar public call 
for “* proofs,” upon the Oxford fraternity during 
his contemplated visit to England, to assist in 
the consecration of one of their churches. 
S. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE TRUST. 


“As thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
] Kinas, xx. 40. 

Notwithstanding the wickedness of Ahab, the 
Lord resolved to deliver the unhappy kingdom 
of Israel, from the invasion of the Syrians un- 
der Benhadad; and accordingly, that insolent 
monarch was compelled by successive defeats, 
little less than miraculous, to sue for his life. 
Then was the time for Ahab to secure the safe- 
ty of Israel. But in his infatuation he permit- 
ted Benhadad to depart, and crowned his impiety 
by entering into an alliance with the idolaters 
who had defied the God of Heaven. 

In order to show to Ahab his own folly and 
the consequences of his disobedience, a prophet, 
(Micaiah perhaps) personating a soldier who 
had been wounded in the recent battle—in this 
disguise appeared before the King of Israel, 
and charged himself with having suffered the 
escape of a prisoner who had been put in his 
custody, under penalty of death, or a heavy 
fine, ‘as thy servant was busy here and there, he 
was gone.” Ahabconfirmsthe sentence denounc- 
ed against his neglect. It was no apology, that 
he had been otherwise occupied. Immediately, 
the prophet, throwing off his disguise, charg- 
ed upon the King, the crime of which he him- 


self had but feigned to be guilty, and predicted . 


to Ahab the ruin, which the King had assigned 
to the supposed criminal—and thereby virtually 
<< against his own conduct in letting 

nhadad go. The event occurred as the pro- 
phet predicted. Ahab was slain fighting against 
Benhadad who soon violated the treaty between 
them. 

The decision of Ahab, by which he condemn- 
ed himself, is similar in its justice and recoil 
to that of David, when Nathan turned upon 
him, and said “* Thou art the man.” And what 
particularly strikes us, in the ingenious device 
of Micaiah, is its adaptation to draw forth the 
self-condemnation of Ahab, while pronouncing 
on the case of another. 

The case itself was fictitious. But intend- 
ed as it was to set forth Ahab’s disobedience, 
it included what might be regarded as some 
apology or excuse for the neglect. ‘ Thy ser- 
vant was busy.” He was a soldier—he had 
many urgent cares and perils, that seemed to 
require his attention—and this might lessen the 
guilt of his neglect. But, notso. He had re- 
ceived a special charge; it demanded his first 
attention; he had neglected his trust; and he 
must meet the consequences. 

The abstract judgment pronounced by Ahab 
on the case was righteous. And could we 
separate our own interest from the consideration 
of the character and demerits of our own con- 
duct, we should have no hesitation about ac- 
knowledging our guilt and the justice of the 
sentence which God’s law has denounced against 
transgressors. We have an interest the other 
way, which blinds our conscience and makes us 
insensible of our sin. 

The neglect in the case before us—had it been 
an actual occurrence, was such a breach of 
trust, as required retribution. 

The righteousness of Ahab’s judgment is 
founded upon a principle which may be con- 
sidered settled by the common-sense of men; 
and it was therefore an illustration of the righte- 
ousness of that judgment which Ahab’s conduct 
drew down upon himself. 

The soldier is expected to obey the orders of 
his commander, implicitly, and without inquiry. 
No consideration that he may urge can excuse 
his neglect, or disobedience. The ambassador 
must fulfil the charge specified in his commis- 
sion, or failing to attend to it, must incur the 
displeasure of his sovereign. ‘The servant must 
fulfil the commands of his master; and the 
steward and the agent must obey the orders of 
their employer, and upon themselves rests the 
loss incurred by their own carelessness and un- 
faithfulness. The responsibility in such cases, 
results from the relation of the subordinate, or 
the trustee, and the neglect of a specified duty 
involves the disobedient servant in all the con- 
sequences and losses accruing—according to 
universal consent and the laws of men. (See 
the context—see also Genesis xlii. 37, and xliii. 
9.) The cases are their own illustration. 

Now how does all this apply to us in our re- 
lations to God? We have not all received such 
trusts as those to which | have alluded. There 
are indeed trusts which God has given to men, 
as rulers, magistrates, parents, ministers, and 
the like, which involve the most solemn re- 
sponsibilities; and for these we must give ac- 
count. 

But it may per assist us, if we consider 
our very condition a8 the subjects of God’s gov- 
ernment, as immortal beings, and as sinners 
under means of grace—in the light of a trust. 
And in this light we may obtain some clear 
views of our own conduct, and of the results 
which it necessarily secures. 

I. We have a charge committed to us. 

God has revealed His law fog our obedience ; 
required us to worship hifi; offered us His 
friendship; and committed His honour, truth 
and cause to be sustained and recommended. 


In a word, all that relates to our service of him, 


and to the well being both of ourselves and of 
our fellow men. 

But as all these ideas are involved in a point 
in which human duty, interests and responsi- 
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seek its ruin. 


Abm. Fannin, removed. Joseph C. 
Maine, vice Sullivan S. Rawson, re- 
mov 


bility: concentrate, we may ‘pe: appl the 
principle to in 
which the of men are found by the gospel 
of out Lord Jesus Christ. ) 


of: inestimable value.’ Who can calculate its 
worth? All com s fail, except as they 
set forth its. surpassing cxcellency. Its origio, 
nature, susceptibilities, powers, immortality, and 
destinies of themselves, declare its worth. And 
it is the subject of contention belween the pow- 
ers of heaven and hell. For its destruction the 
rulére of the darkness of this world are leagued 
against it, For its redemption, the precious 
blood of Christ the Son of God was necessary 


to be shed. ge 


-. Pen thousand add, add twice ten thousand more ; 
Then weigh the whole ;—one soul outweighs them 


- ahi, 

And calls the astonishing magnificence — 

Of unintelligent creation poor. 3 
_ ‘When We were made, and placed in the theas 
tre of this. world, this soul of ours was commit- 
ted to our chafge. It was a talent entrasted to 
us with the command, “Occupy till I come.” 
It was as-a prisoner pat‘in our custody, and it 
was said to us, “keep this man:” 1 Kings xx. 
39.- And itis intimated to us plainly, as so- 
lemnly and as full of meaning as the rich fool 
was address€d—“ Thy. soul ‘shal! be required of 
thee.” It is'a jewel—the most all 
our possessions; it is given to adorn us, and in 
it is summed up all that is vital and essential in 
our very being. | 

Bot it is in danger. Many are its foes. 
It is even forfeited al- 
ready; and we hold it by a doubly important 
trust, that it may be rescued and defended for- 
ever from the power of the enemy. But great 
as is its danger of perdition there are means of 
redemption; and the gospel in declaring them 
to us and explaining their use, assures-us of 
their efficacy; and we may most surely pre- 
serve the soul from loss and ourselves from 
ruin, by availing ourselves of that array of 
grace and strength, whereby our soul—our 
‘life may be hid with Christ in God.” _ 

To maintain this charge, to keep this trust, 
to use diligently every appointed means for its 
salvation—this is the great, the paramount bu- 
siness of our life. The observance of our trust 
will secure the salvation of the soul and its in- 
heritance of glory. This shall at once be our 
reward and the satisfaction and reward of him 
whose soul travailed for our redemption. If 
the trust be neglected, we lose the inestimable 
treasure—the gem that would have shone in 
the Redeemer’s crown in heaven; and our ne- 


glect mist be paid with our life, and our portion - 


must be the perdition where the soul and the 
body are destroyed in hell. . 
We shall next consider how this trust is ob- 
served. Kappa. 
New York. 


From the London Record 
PUSEYISM vs. PROTESTANTISM. 

*“ Knowing of themselves that if appeal be 
made to the sacred bench of Prophets and Apos- 
tles they cannot stand, they carry the suit of 
religion eraptily into the court of the Fathers.” 
Bishop Halil. 

PUSEVISM. 

“Thou dost soothe the 
heart, thou Church of Rome!” 
—Lyra Apostolica. 

“Rome was our mother, 
we were born 
to C "Tracts for the 
Times, No. 77, p. 33. 

Beri 
rales of faith.” — Ibid. 78, p. 2. 

Seri @nti- of ral, ne- 
foyod, in Seripture or _ of supernatural, 
San. 1838, p. 224. 


“The one ta 
fom th truth the deciared 
t vine easure.” 
—Bishop Van Mildert. 
“The Church of Rome 
was never our mother's mo- 
ther ; our Christian faith came 
not from the seven hills.” — 


whitten word of God 
is the sole rule of our faith 


al pleased God by the 
not “it 

foolishness of preaching to 

_ fave them that believe 
_ Cor. i. 21. 

“Tt is on both sides con- 
feased that the word of God 
outwardly administered, (his 
Spirit inwardly concurring 
therewith,) converteth, edifi- 
eth and saveth souls.”— Hook 


er. 
“As if a man could make 


“Intrusted with the awful 


and mysterious gift of making his Maker.”—Dr. Isaac Bar- 
the bread and wine Christ's row. 

body and blood.”— Tract 10, 

p. 4. Edition of 1834. 

“The Church of England “ As the Scripture teacheth 
nowhere _restrains chil- let us that soul 
dren from ing their man straightwa 

friends.” Ibid. vol. either to ven or to hell, 


whereof the one needeth no 
prayer, and the other is with- 
out redemption.” — Homily on 


Prayer. 

“ What doctrine can possi- 
bly be invented to cross and 
contradict the Scriptures more 
plainly thah this doth?” — 


op Beveridge. 

« A Church corrupted with 
idolatry, very much the same, 
in ki degree, with the 
worst that ever prevailed 
among the ay! or the 
possi- Canaanites?”— Bishop Hors- 
mest in- ley. 


“The Tridentine Decree 
declares, that it ia good and 
useful. suppliantly to invoke 
the saints, and that images of 
Christ, and the Biessed Virgin, 
and other saints, should re- 
ceive due honour and venera- 
tion; words which themsel ves 


“ Dwell in your discourses 

forward the atone- - . «+ On the one sacri- 

ment, explicitly and promi- fice of Christ once offered; on 
nently on all occasions, is the inefficacy of all other 


evidently quite opposed to means of atonement; on 
Christ the only Mediator and 
Intercessor.”"—Bishup Bar- 


rington. 
“The known distinction of 
neither hath Gud ever allow- 


mortal sina be sins againstthe ed, neither while he gainsays 
Decalogue, as St. Augustine it, will ever the Protestant.” 
says, are they only the highest —Bishop Hail. 

degrees of those sins, or are 


the lower Pre- 
Tract erp. 
hich differs 


are in the of Rome.” 
p. — Bishop Burnett. 
“The argument of ultrae “The 


Bible, the Bible 
Protestantiam may be taken; only, is the religion of Pro 
and We may say,‘ The Bible, testants.”—CaAillingworth. 


but this an unthankful an 
jection of another great gi af 
from 


* If this writer had referred to the Church Catechism, he 
would have learnt from it that the sacramenis are nol sources 
of grace, but means of grace. : 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. | 
Robert C. Cornell, of New York, to be receiver Ge- 


neral of Public Money.at New York, in the place of 


Stephen Allen removed. ! 

Samuel Frothingham, of Boston, to be Receiver 
Genera! of Public Money at Boston, in the place 
of Isaac Hill, removed. 

Richard K. Call, of Florida, tobe Governor im and 
for the Territory of Florida, in the place of Robert 


R. Reid, removed. . 


Charles B. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, to be Soli- 
citor of the Treasury, in the place of Matthew Bur- 
chard, removed. 

_ Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio, to be Auditor of the 
‘Treasury for the Post Office Department, in the place 
of Charles K. Gardner, removed. . - 

Paul Rossignol to be Superintendent of the Branch 
Mint at Dahljonega, in the State of Georgia, in the 
place « f J. J. Singleton. | 

John Williamson, of Pennsylvania, to be Reeorder 
of the General Land Office, in the place of [iudson 
N. Garland, removed. 
~ Solomon Van Rensselaer, to be Deputy Postmas- 


er, at Albany. 

Land .—Thomas Scott, Register, Chillico- 
the, Ohio, vice Jas. S. McGinnis, removed. Ambrose 
Whitlock, Receiver, Crawfordsville, Iodiana, vice 
Ezekiel McConnell, removed. Hiram Decker, Re- 
gister of the Land Office at Vincennes, ladiana, vice 
A Badollet, resi 


| of the Customs. 
Collectors.—Jawes Hunter, Savannah, Georgia, vice 
Noyes, Pas- 


. John M. Hale, Frenchmen’s Bay, Maine, 
vice Edwards S. Jarvis, removed. Chafies J. Ab- 
bott, Penobscot, Maine, Vice Rowland H. Bridg- 
ham,removed. William B.Smith, Machias, Maine, 
vice Wm. Brown, removed. George Thatcher, Bel- 


There is committed to each one of us a soul 


fast, Maine, vice Nathaniel M. Lo 


| Edward Curtis New York,.viee John J. Morgan, 


‘| removed. William P. Bri Collector for the dis- 
triet of Vermont, vice A. W. Hyde, removed. ~ 
—Shilowith S. Whipple, rt, 


Maine, vice Ezekiel- Foster removed. Bazelleel 
Cushman, Portland, Maine, vice Stephen W. Ea- 


ton, removed. William Taggert, New York, vice 


Ely Moore, removed. 

Naval Oficers.—Thomas Lord, New York, vice 
William.S, Coe, removed. Isaac P. Davis, at Bos- 
ton, Mass. vice Isaac O. Barnes, removed. | 


Exrra Session or Concress.—The President 
of the United States has issued the following Pro- 
clamation calling an Extra Session of Congress on 
the 3ist of May next: 

Whereas important and weighty matters, 
principally growing out of the condition of the re- 
venue finances of the country, appear to me. to 
call for the consideration of Congress at an earlier 
day than ite next annual session, and thus form an 
extraordinary occasion, such as renders necessary, 
in my judgment, the convention of the two Houses 
as soon as may be practicable, I do, therefore, by this 
my Proclamation, convene the two Houses of Con- 
gress, to meet in the Capitol at thecity of Washing- 
ton, on the last Morday, —e thirty-first day of 
May next. And I requ‘re respective Senators 
and Representatives then and there to assemble in 
order to receive such information respecting the 
state of the Union as may be given them, and to de- 
vise and adopt such measures as the good of the 
country may seem to them, in the exercise of their 
Wisdom and discretion, to require. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of 
the United States to be hereunto affixed, and signed 
the same with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, this seven- 
teenth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
{t-s.] one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, 
and of the independence of the United 
States the sixty-fifth. 
By the President : - W. H. Harrison. 
Danizet Wesster, Secretary of State. 
_ Fifteen States only have chosen their representa- 
tives to the next Congress. Of the other eleven, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virginia elect in 
April. An extra session of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture was called on the 24th instant, and a law for 
a special election will probably be passed. The 
Governors of Kentucky and Indiana are authorized 
to call special elections. Four of the other five 
States, Illinois, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Alabama, hold their elections in August. The re- 
maining State, Mississippi, holds its election in 
November. Unless authority is invested in the 
‘Governors of these last named five States to provide 
for a special election, the Legislatures must be 
convened, or the States go unrepresented. 

The following extra sessions of Congress have 
been called since the organization of our Govern- 
ment. 

John Adams was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 
1797. He convened Congress May 16,1797. His 
first annual address was delivered Nov. 23, 1797. 

Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated on the 4th of 
March, 1801. He ordered a called session October 
17, 1803. 

James Madison was inaugurated the 4th of March, 
1809. He convened Congress May 23, 1809, also 
on the 25th of May, 1813. 

Martin Van Buren was inaugurated the 4th of 
March, 1837, and convened Congress the 4th of 
September 1837. 


AcricutturaL Statistics.—According to the re- 
turns of the Marshals, by whom the late census was 
taken, the Stafe of New York is behind Pennsylva- 
nia in the production of wheat, to the amount of about 
2,000,000 bushels annually; while it excels Penn- 
sylvania in the production of rye over 3,000,000 
bushels, of Indian corn 2,500,000 bushels, of oats 
over 2,000,000 bushels, of buckwheat 300,000 bush- 
els, of barley 2,300,000, of potatoes 21,000,000 
bushels, wool nearly 1,000,000 pounds, hay nearly 
2,000,000 tons, sugar over 8,000,000 pounds, and of 
products of the dairy over $8,000,000. In the pro- 
duction of wheat, Ohio exceeds Pennsylvania about 
3,000,000 bushels, while Virginia is but about 14 
millions of bushels behind New York in that article. 
In Indian corn, Tennessee takes the lead of all the 
States, producing 424 millions of bushels yearly, 
North Carolina 344 millions of bushels, Virginia 
about 34 millions of bushels, Illinois 28 millions, 
Michigan 22 millions, Alabama 18 millions, Mis- 
souri 15 millions, Pennsylvania 13} millions, and 
New York 10 millions. Of neat cattle, New York 
possesses 2,642,438, Pennsylvania 146,418, Ohio 
1,008,313. Of sheep New York has 5,381,225, 
Pennsylvania 3,396,431, Ohio 1,964,957, Vermont 
1,393,420, Virginia 1,280,736. In the products of 
the orchard, New York and Vermont lead the other 
states nearly two to one; the former being to the 
amount $1,732,357, the latter $1,109,387. In cot- 
ton, Mississippi bears the palm, producing yearly 
289,838,818 pounds, Alabama 240,379,669 pounds, 
South Carolina 148,907,880 pounds, Georgia 134,- 
322,755 pounds, Louisiana 87,640,185 pounds, Vir- 
ginia 10,767,451 pounds. Of tobacco, Maryland 
produces 19,000,000 pounds, Virginia 14,000,000 
pounds, Ohio 6,000,000 pounds, Tennessee 26,700,- 
000 pounds, Missouri 8,500,000 pounds, and Indian 
near 2,000,000 pounds. 


Nava. Remuniscence.—Between the time of the 
declaration of the late war with great Britain, June, 
1812, and the proclamation of peace, February 18, 
1815, there were fifteen naval actions between 
British and American vessels of war. Of the com- 
manders who had immediate command in these 
battles, Decatur, Bainbridge, Lawrence, Burrows, 
Blakely, Perry, McDonough, and Allen have since 
died; and Hull, Porter, Jones, Warrington, Stewart, 
Biddle, Elliott, Turner, Champlin and Cassin, yet 
survive. In eleven battles, fought during the war 
by single ships, the Americans conquered; in four 
only the British triumphed—two of which were by 
single ships, viz: Chesapeake, of 47 guns, taken 
by the Shannon, 52; and the Argus, 16 guns, taken 
by the Pelican, 20. The other two British captures 
were two to one, and four to one against us. Dur- 
ing the war, there were captured from the British, 
on the ocean, three frigates, and fifteen sloop of war, 
and smaller ships; and on the Lakes, thirteen, 
several of them frigates and sloops. The whole 
number captured by the Americans were thirty-one. 
The British took from us, and destroyed at navy 

ards, but twenty-three armed vessels, viz: three 

rigates, (Chesapeake, Presidert, and Essex, ) twelve 

sloops and gun brigs, and eight schooners.—WJ. Y. 
n. 


mortal and venial sins, which | Sy 


Remains or A Gicantic Mastopon.—The Peo- 
le’s Gazette of the 4th inst. published at Hinsdale, 
attaraugus county, New York, says: ** While the 

workmen engaged on section one hundred, of the 
Genesee Valley Canal, a short distance south-west 
from this village, latitude 42 deg. and 12 min. north, 
were excavating in a bank some seventeen feet from 
the surface, they came in contact with the tusk of 
one of those animals of ancient times, the Mastodon 
or Mammoth. A part of the tusk was all that was 
obtained, owing to the immediate falling of a large 
portion of earth. Those engaged in using the 
pick-axe at the time not noticing readily the tusk, it 
was somewhat broken to pieces. The earth where 
it was found, and for some distance around, is com- 
posed of alternate stratas or layers of sand and 
gravel, showing conclusively, the acticn of water 
at some far distant period of time. The land over 
and about where the relic lay embedded, was till 
very recently, covered with a heavy growth of pine 
and hard wood timber, and in fact, immediately 
over where the tusk lay, seventeen feet above, there 
is the stump of a pine at least three feet in diameter, 
the growth of five hundred years. From a careful 
examination of the parts of the tusk obtained, we 
have come to the conclusion that the diameter of it 
must have been at least eight inches, and the length 
some eight or ten feet !’’ 


Tue Free Banks or New Yorx.—The Governor 
of New York has given his signature to the bill 
taking away the preference which the holders of pro- 
coined notes of the free banks heretofore had. The 
panic in refererence to the red back money is subsid- 
ing. The notes of the Bank of Syracuse are now 
purchased at 1 per cent. discount. A letter from the 
cashier of the Bank of Waterville states that the 
notes of that institution have been, and now are 
promptly redeemed at the New York State Bank, 
Albany. 

Banx oF THe Unitep States.—On Monday, 22d 
inst. in the Court of Common Pleas for the city and 
county of Philadelphia, Judges King, Randall, and 
Jones sitting in bank, the opinion of the Court was 
delivered by Judge King, on the motion by counsel 
to quash the proceedings against the United States 
Bank, on the ground that the bank did not come un- 
der, and was not liable to the provisions of, the Gen- 
eral Banking Law. The opinion was very volumi- 
nous; so much so that our space will not permit its 
insertion—but it will suffice to observe that the Court 
decided that the bank did not come under the provi- 
sions of the General Banking Law, and that all dis- 

utes which arose concerning its Jiabilities, were to 
be referred to the provisions of its charter for settle- 
ment. 
The acceptance of the Bills drawn on the Morri- 
sons, of London, by the United States Bank, ascer- 
tained by the advices just received from London, 
has allayed much anxiety on that-subject. 

Sap News rue Arrican Squapron.—Our 
first intelli from the ** squadron’’—that is, the 


brig Dolphin, and schooner Grampus—ordered last 


yeu to the coast of Africa, is melancholy and pain- 


ul. The terrible climate of that sickly region has 
made sad havoc among the officers and crews. The 
intelligence is brought by the brig Oriental, arrived 
at Salem, from Gambia, and last from the Cape de 
Verds. The Dolphin arrived at the Cape de Verdes 
on the 28th of January, from Rio Nunez, and Sierra 
Leone, and the Grampus on the 30th, also from the 
same places. The African fever was on board both 
vessels. The Dolphin had lost nine of her crew, 
and thirty-four were on the sick list, but recovering. 
Commander Bell, Lieut. Ward, and Dr. Leacoc 
had been ill, but were convalescent. The Grampus 
had lost three—among whom was the acting-master, 
midshipman Whittier—and had thirty on the sick 
list, who were doing well. The patients had been 
comfortably provided for on shore. 

The following is an extract from a letter of an of- 
ficer on board the Dolphin, dated 28th January, 1841, 
at Port Praya, Cape de Verds, ‘We sailed from 
New York under sealed orders, which were opened | 
after our arrival at the Cape de Verd Islands, when 
it was made known we were destined to the Rio Nu- 
nez, and ordered to ascend that river and there re- 
dress the wrongs done our commerce by some of the 
native kings, i. e. pirates, living on the banks of that 
river, In pursuance of these orders, with the U. S. 
schooner Grampus in company, we passed the ter- 
ritory of King Juloof, and after many difficulties, 
and much risk from shoals and sand banks, reached 
Walkerid, in the dominion of the King of Scarah, a 
ete prince, and the most noted pirate and rob- 

rin this part of the world. Some time since, he 
plundered our vessels, and ill-treated our seamen, 
and it was to redress these wrongs that we now vis- 
ited his capital. The two vessels archored off the 
town, all in readiness to reduce it to ashes. At first 
his sable majesty treated us as if he did not fear our 
threats, but on. second thoughts, became extremely 
courteous, complied with all our demands, and ren- 
dered all the satisfaction required. Our mission end- 
ed, we lost no time in descending the river on our 
way to Sierra Leone. ‘Thus ended ‘the war in 
Africa.’ 


Distressinc Accipent.—On Saturday, the 13th 
ult. Mr. P. D. Blaisdell and his wife, late of Cam- 
bridge, Vt., (now residing in McHenry es Illi- 
nois) left their house, having covered up the fire and 
put their two children in bed, to spend the evening 
with some neighbours, not more than a hundred rods 
distant, and in sight of their own dwelling. At 
about 9 o’clock they discovered that their house was 
on fire; on going to the scene of destruction, they 
met their son, only seven years of age, who inform- 
ed the unhappy parents that he got from hed in the 
chamber and went to the stairs, and being so choaked 
with the smoke he could not go down; he then went 
toa window, called to his little sister, only five 
years old, to come with him, but she did not, and he 
threw himself from the window and ran for assist- 
ance. The distressed parents and their neighbours 
hastened to the scene, but their efforts to save the 
little girl, or the contents of the house, were all in 
vain. 

Mormonism.—The Mormons have established 
quite a city at Nauvoo, Illinois, and it appears that 
one of the municipal regulations of the place is, that 
no whiskey is allowed to be sold in less quantities 
than one gallon, and any other liquor in less than a 

uart, unless on the prescription of a physician. 

he University of Nauvoo has been duly organized 
by the election of a chancellor and trustees. James 
Kelly, A. M., an Alumnus of Dublin, 
has been elected President of the University. The 
Nauvoo Legion has also been organized, and the 
officers have been selected. ‘The council have pass- 
ed a vote of thanks to the State government for the 
favours it has conferred, and to the citizens of Quincy 
for the protection received when driven from Mis- 
souri. 

Usirep States anp Great Britain.—The New 
York Courier and Inquirer thus speaks of the state of 
affairs at Washington. We are happy to add, from 
the same undoubted source, that the personal relations 
between Mr. Fox, the British Minister, and Mr, 
Webster, are of the most friendly nature; and that 
both of them have distinctly said, within the last 
few days, that there is not the slightest probability of 
any thing occurring todisturb the amicable relations 
existing between ‘England and the United States. 
The visit of Mr. Crittenden, to Lockport, is more for 
the purpose of exhibiting a proper interest in the 
trial of MeLeod, than to make any demand for his re- 
lease. There 1s nothing in the official communica- 
tion of Mr. Fox to Mr. Webster, of an offensive 
character. In consequence of a clerical error in the 
venire, committed by the clerk of the county, it ap- 
pears that the trial of McLeod must go over until 
another term. The court will not be held. We be- 
lieve that another Circuit will not or cannot be held 
until after the May term of the Supreme Court. 

On the Ist instant, Lord John Russell answered 
certain inquiries in the House of Commons, relative 
to a pension recommended for Lieut. McCormick, by 
stating that it was on account of wounds received in 
the capture of the Caroline. 

Lord Palmerston in reply to Sir Robert Peel con- 
cerning, the North Eastern Boundary question said 
that Great Britain had first proposed a draft of a con- 
vention for the appointment of a commission to settle 
the boundary, and that draft had not been accepted 
by ‘he United States, and a counter draft was sent 
over by that government, which had not received the 
assent of the British government. The survey on 
which a report has been made had taken place in- 
dependently of the pending negotiation, in order to 
save time and to secure as much information as pos- 
sible relative to the geographical interests of Great 
Britain. ‘This had been merely ex-parte and was 
not of course binding on the United States. Lord 
Palmerston also stated that our government had sent 
commissioners of their own to inquire, in the latter 
part of last summer, but he believed they had not 
made any material progress. 


A Genivs.—The Cecil (Md.) Gazette mentions 
that a black boy in that vicinity, has made an entire 
miniature steamboat with cabins, berth deck and 
upper deck, carved stern and figure head, forward 
and after cabins, with windows, wheel houses and 

ddles, steerage house, barber’s shop, capstain, cable 

ox, settees bells, pistons, boilers, levers, chimnies, 
and all other appliances complete. The meperey | 
is so perfect that it may be put in motion by a child. 


Distressinc Event.—The Elyria (Ohio) Adver 
tiser says that about two o’clock in the morning of 
the 11th instant, the house of Dr. Griswold, of Am- 
herst, was discovered to be on fire, and shocking to 
relate, before the flames could be reduced, two young 
ladies, each aged about sixteen years, one the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Bivens, of Amherst, and the 
other of Mr. Ira Cunningham, of Elyria, were burnt 
to death, in the flames. A number of attempts were 
made to rescue them, but the density of the smoke 
and the flames rendered every effort unavailing. 
The day following, their remains were deposited in 
one coffin, and consigned to the tomb amid the tears 
and sympathies of a large concourse of friends and 
neighbours. 


Metancnoty Event.—A small boat, containing 
eight persons, was swamped on Tuesday morning, 
16th inst., on its way from the foot of Rector street, 
New York, to the Havre packet ship Francois Ist, 
lying in the North river, and gage to relate, 
four out of the eight perished, viz. Mr. Hans Frede- 
rick, (passenger) of Cincinnati, Ohio, where his 
family reside, Valentine Zelgler, (passenger) of 
Louisville, Ky., who left a wife; Mr. Beatty, second 
officer of the ship, leaving a wife and child in New 
York; and Joseph Baird, seaman. The survivors 
were rescued, very much exhausted, by a boat from 
the ship. 

From Froripa.—The Savannah Georgian gives 
the following intelligence from the expedition under 
Captain Barnum, which sallied out from Fort Rus- 
sell after the affair of Lieut. Albertis: ** Captain Bar- 
num and his command left Fort Russell on the da 
following the battle of voy a Creek, in pursuit 
of the enemy. We have just heard from him. He 
trailed the Indians to a point nine miles beyond Fort 
Mackay—found two camps, one containing twenty- 
one huts, the other twenty-two. The Indians fired 
upon him, severely wounding two men. A charge 
was made, and the Indians fled. The horse rode by 
Albertis’s express man was found, and a large quan- 
tity of plunder destroyed, such as hoes, corn, iron 
kettles, axes, and the like. Many valuable skins 
were taken; also two deer and two turkeys, appa- 
rently shot that morning. The clothing belonging 
to the men killed in the fight with Albertis, was 
found—also a new undress uniform coat, belonging 
to the late Lieut. Sherwood, and a lace collar, the 
property of the late lamented Mrs. Montgomery. 
new made grave was found, and in it the body of a 
large warrior shot through the breast. He was un- 
doubtedly killed by Albertis’s command—as many 
were seen to fal) in the action he had with them. 
After the flight of the Indians, large quantities of 
blood were found in various places in the hammock, 
showing that Capt. Barnum’s fire must have proved 
destructive to some of the Indians. A large force 
is still out endeavouring to come up with the Indians. 
The whole country from Fort Harlee to Fort Holmes 
is filled with the enemy.” 


Navat.—The sloops-of-war Dale and Yorktown, 
arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 25th of January, 
on their way to the Pacific. During the voyage 
from Norfolk the Dale and Yorktown had frequent 
trials of s , in which the former is said to have 


manifested a decided superiority. The cause of 
temperance was flourishing on board the Dale. Six- 


‘urday, 20th inst. in fifteen days from Liverpool. The 


A | bills drawn by the Bank of the United States on 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ty-four of her crew had_ stopped: their grog. 
consequence wasa sensible diminution 
upon the surgeon's: and boatswain’s books. 
frigate Constellation and store-ship Relief were in 
the harbour of Rio when the sloops. arrived. 
Boston and Marion were there also, aad the Potomac 
was daily expected. 

Tue Cueroxers.—The Arkansas Gazette says: 
*‘ We learn by a gentleman recently from the Indian 
country, that excitement exists among the Che- 
rokees, caused, it is said, by the execution of an In- 
dian named Archilla Smith, one of the treaty si 
ers, who had been tried and convicted of murder.” 


New Brunswicx.—Halifax papers to the 17th 
instant, brought by the steamship Caledonia, state 
that General Sir John Harvey has acquainted the 
Legislature of New Brunswick, which is now in 
session, of his heing recalled, and that his successor 
might shortly be expected. Sir W. M. G. Cole- 
brook is spoken of as his successor. 


Heart Renpine Acctpent.—By a letter from An- 
napolis, the capital of the state of Maryland, we 
learn that an accident of a most painful and melan- 
choly nature occurred there on Saturday, the 20th 
instant. Two boys, one the son of James Mur- 
ray, the Secretary of State, aged about twelve 

ears, and the other, a son of Mr. Carman, teller in the 

ank of Annapolis, were playing together, when the 
latter picked up a gun as one of their instruments of 
amusement, and shot young Murray in the left side, 
literally blowing him to pieces. He survived but a 
short time after the melancholy occurrence. It is 
believed to have been purely accidental—Carman 
not knowing that the gan was loaded. This adds 
another to the sclandealiy catalogue of warnings 
against the careless use of fire arms.— Pub. Ledger. 


Trovsie Canapa.—The local elections which 
have been in progress for some time in Canada, have 
been attended with riots and even bloodshed. The 

arties are unionists and anti-unionists, and their 
Dotred ia as bitter as it is ferocious, Canadians, 
especially the French part of the population, are ex- 
tremely ignorant and with but little moral cultiva- 
tion. The returns, which have been received in full, 
show that the Union Party (which includes the Tory 
Party en masse) will have a considerable majority in 
the new Parliament of the United Canadas. 


Nortu Eastern Bounnary.—In the Legislature 
of Maine the Chairman of the Committee on the 
North Eastern Boundary, submitted a very volumi- 
nous report on the present position of the Boundary 
Question, and 1000 copies with the accompanying 
resolutions, were ordered to be printed. The report 
does not advise any immediate action by the State; 
or indicate definitely any future period when the 
State ought to act, but proposes to call upon the 
Federal Government, forthwith to repel the existing 
invasion of the State, and if necessary to secure it 
against future invasion, to take military possession 
of the disputed territory. One of the resolutions de- 
clares, that the proceedings connected with the pro- 
posed joint commission of survey and settlement, 
ought to be closed within the present year. 


Frontier Derence.—While we entertain no ap- 
prehension of any speedy, or even remote, collision 
with Great Britain, we cannot but express our surprise 
and regret that so little interest appears to be felt for 
the protection of our Northern frontier. From Buf- 
falo to Machinac—every foot of which is accessible to 
an enemy—there are not fifteen hundred troops sta- 
tioned! Nor is there a single fort or garrison—not 
a single block house or breast work—nothing which 
wears the slightest appearance of a fortification! 
The whole border is perfectly, shamelessly, ex- 
posed; while upon the opposite shore, there are nu- 
merous depots of war munitions—forts, garrisons, 
block-houses, &c., well fortified and well manned. 
And within two days march of the lakes there are 
more than six thousand of veteran, disciplined troops, 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to enter upon all the du- 
ties of sanguinary warfare.—Detroit Adv. 


New York Anp Viroinia.—Application has been 
made by the Governor of New York to the Governor 
of Virginia, for the surrender of one Robert F. Curry, 
who has been arrested in the latter state as a fugitive 
from justice in the former; but although it is admit- 
ted that Curry is in custody, and that the applica- 
tion is in proper form, the Governor of Virginia has 
replied that the fugitive will not be surrendered until 
the three men demanded from the state of New York 
are given up. Curry is to be detained, for six months, 
at the end of which time, if the three men demanded 
from New York are not given up, he will be set at 
liberty. ‘The House of Bitequee of Virginia have 
adopted resolutions condemnatory of the course of 
Governor Gilmer in refusing to comply with the 
above demand of the Governor of New York. In 
consequence of which, Governor Gilmer sent in his 
resignation to the Legislature of Visginia on Satur- 
day last. 

Fresuet at THE Sourn.—There have been great 
freshets in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, causing much damage to the rail roads and 
bridges, and preventing mail communications. In 
Augusta the streets in the upper part of the city were 
under water, and the whole town of Hamburg was 
inundated. The waters in all — were nearly 
as high as at the great freshet of May last. 

The Charleston papers of the 16th instant state 
that the railroad is much less injured by the late 
freshet than was at firstsupposed. The waters were 
gradually falling. 

The whole low country in the direction of Savan- 
nah is under water. Many of the bridges between 
Charleston and Savannah have been carried away. 

The Mail stage from Augusta to Columbia, in at- 
tempting to cross the Ocmulgee, was carried with 
the flat over the fall. There were four passengers in 
the stage among whom was the Hon. Hines Holt, 
on his way home from Washington. Mr. Holt and 
one other of the passengers jumped out of the stage 
and swam for an island, which they fortunately 
reached. They were exposed duritg the night to 
the inclemency of the weather, the water rising to 
such a degree that they were compelled to climb a 
tree for safety; the rain continued to fall all night, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. The flat 
passed down the river with the stage and horses a 
short distance, when it struck a snag, and was cap- 
sized. One of the hands, a black, and one of the 
horses was drowned. The mail, baggage, and stage 
was lost. The remaining hands and passengers 
reached the shore in safety. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Caledonia, arrived at Boston on Sat- 


Caledonia left Liverpool on the afternoon of the 4th 
instant, and —— London morning papers of that 
date. Mitchell King, Esq., who came passenger, 
was the bearer of important despatches from the 
American Minister at London, and proceeded to 
Washington immediately after his arrival. 

The news by this arrival, although embracing the 
events of twenty-two days, does not appear to be of 
any considerable importance. There had been no 
arrival from India, overland—and consequently no- 
thing further had been heard from China. 

‘he steam ship Acadia, which left Boston on the 
Ist of — arrived in the Mersey, on the 15th 
—all well. 

The packet ship George Washington, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 3d, with intelligence of the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the Bank of the United 
States, and of the proceedings of the wpe at Lock- 
port, in reference to the attempt to bail McLeod, the 
account of which was published in detail, and had 
caused considerable sensation, but sufficient time had 
not elapsed to learn the full effect of the former upon 
the market, or the latter in the political circles. 

It was rumoured in Paris, that the French Cabinet 
was disposed to offer its mediation to arrange the 
McLeod dispute with the United States. 

The British Queen was to leave London on the 
10th inst., her regular day; and the Acadia, Liver- 
pool, on the 19th inst. 

The general aspect of things in Europe, was pa- 
cific, but some rumours prevailed of dissention in 
the Cabinet, and of representations made by the 
Four Powers against the continued warlike prepara- 
tions of France. 

The transactions in cotton at Liverpool had been 
large, and an “advance of 1-8 a 1-4d was realized. 
Considerable sales were also made of bonded flour 
at 24s. 6d. a 26s. 

The packet ships New York, Siddons, Cam- 
bridge, and Roscoe, sailed on their regular days for 
New York, but with cargoes one-third less than 
some of the previous vessels. 

United States Bank’s Bills on England.—Of the 


Morrison & Co., about £150,000 had been accepted. 
£100,000 on Browns, and £100,000 on Deniston, 
had also been accepted. £70,000 on Morrison, 
drawn to pay the Boston debt, went out by the pack- 
et which carried the news of the third suspension. 
The fate of these is of course not known, but there 
is no reason to doubt that they were regularly ac- 
cepted. 

American Stocks in London.—Official quotation du- 
ring the week ending ‘Tuesday evening, March 2— 
Alabama five per cents, sterling, 78; Indiana 5s, 
sterling, 75 ; Illinois 6s, 75; Kentucky 6s, 85 ; Lou- 
isiana 58, sterling, 87; Maryland 6s, 81; Massachu- 
setts 5s, sterling, 100; New York 5s, 1855, 854; 
Ohio 6s, 90 ex. div.; Pennsylvania 5s, 84; South 
Carolina 5s, $0; Tennessee 6s, 82; United States 
Bank, £293. 


at Liverpool. The liabilities of the house, which 


They were largely engaged in the New South Wales 


An extensive failure was announced on Ist inst. 


was engaged ia the dry saltery and turpentine dis- 
tilling business, are variously stated at £70,000 and 
£80,000. Upwards of £40,000 are owing to dif- 
ferent houses in Liverpool. 

The failure of Messrs. Montefiore, Brothers & Co. 
of London, was announced on the 24th of February. 


trade. It was expected an arrangement would be 
made by which they would proveed in business. 

The Liverpool Albion of the Ist inst., says Mr. 
Besnard has offered to ship all the oy et in the 
Cork work-house, to America, at 5/. per head. 

The eminent surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, died on 
the 12th of February, in the 73d year of his age. 

Dr. Anderson, a celebrated physician of Green- 
ock, was walking on the pier there, when by the 
violence of the wind, he was carried away from the 
friends with whom he was conversing, and blown 
into the water, where, his cloak flapping around 
him, he could make no exertion, and was drowned. 
He was eighty-nine years of age. 

A London paper says that negotiations are now 
going on in London hetween the great powers, for 
the conclusion of a new and more comprehensive 
treaty, in which France is to take a prominent part 
having for her object the settlement of the Turkish 
and Kgyptian question, on the following basis :— 
The pesitions of the Sultan, and Mehemet Ali being 
defined, the great powers, France included, agree to 
for the future, the am and indepen- 

ence of the Ottoman empire e great powers, 

France included, a to guarantee the hereditary 
— of Egypt to Mehemet Ali and his heirs 
male. 

The Sonth Australian Journals, received in Lon- 
don, to the 28th Sept., contain startling accounts of 
the ontrages by the native wreckers of the country, 
and the summary vengeance taken upon them by the 
government. 

In Spain the elections have been the chief topic 
of interest, which ended entirely in favour of the 
Liberal party. ‘The political clubs in Madrid had 
been closed without opposition. 

In Portugal the military preparations have been 
laid aside, with the settlement of the Douro question 
which occasioned them. A measure is proposed to 
retain two bodies of National Militia, which were 
formed during the late expectation of war. 

The Emperor of Russia has dec:eed that the im- 
portation of foreign grain duty free, which was per- 
mitted by the ukase dated June 21, 1840, shall be 
authorized on the same basis during the year 1841. 

Some apprehension is expressed in consequence 
of a large body of Russian troops concentrating in 
Poland. It is said the number is equal to 200,000 
men. 

Hopes seem to gain ground in Paris, of a general 
understanding between the Powers, as to the affairs 
of Syria, and even of Turkey; and a division of the 
French fleet had been ordered, it was said, to the 
Archipelago and Alexandria. 

Marriage of the Old ex-King of Holland.—A cor- 
respondent at Berlin, of the 13th February, says, 
that the ex-king has overcome the repugnance of his 
daughter, the Princess Albert of Prussia, to approve 
of his marriage with the Countess d’Oultremont. 
His Majesty is said to have recently made a present 
to the Princess of a million of francs. A second 
letter from Berlin of the 16th, announces the arrival 
of the Countess d’Oultremont, accompanied by one 
of her brothers; and a third letter from Berlin of the 
18th, in the Leipsic Gazelle, states that the marriage 
took place that morning in Prince Albert’s Palace. 
The ceremony was performed twice—according to 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic forms, the 
Countess being a Roman Catholic. The newly 
married couple are known as the Count and Count- 
ess of Nassau. ‘The marriage was left-handed, or 
morganatic, and the children, should there be any, 
will not be accounted princes of the blood. 

Accounts from Van Diemen’s Land to the Ist of 
September state, that the scientific expedition under 
Captain Ross, ccnsisting of the Erebus and Terror, 
had arrived at Hobart ‘Town, after having been at 
the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Kergue- 
len’s Land. ‘The magnetic experiments which Cap- 
tain Ross was charged with making had, it is said, 
induced him to entertain the idea that he could solve 
the problem of magnetic influence, in so far as to 
establish the position that it does not depend upon 
the earth. 

General Cass, American Minister to France, gave 
a splendid fete on the birth-day of Washington, 
which was attended by about 1000 persons, includ- 
ing all the Americans in Paris. ‘The apartments 
were splendidly decorated, and filled with a bril- 
liant assembly. ‘The prime minister of France, M. 
Guizot, M. Thiers, Count Mole, the Ambassadors of 
the various Courts of Europe, except Lord Gren- 
ville, of England, (who was represented by his Se- 
eretary, Henry Litton Bulwer,) and inany other dis- 
tinguished persons were present, en costume. 

Wynyard Park House, the seat of the Marquis 
of Londonderry, was destroyed by fire on the 20th 
ult. The mount of loss sustained is estimated to be 
about 400,000 pounds. 

There had been dreadful storms in the Mediterra- 
nean—and the French vessels of war and transports 
on the Barbary coast, had suffered much—a number 
were wrecked with great loss of life. The trans- 

ort corvette Marne, went ashore in the Gulf of 
tora, and fifty-seven of her crew, including most of 
her officers, perished. 

The Semaph«re de Marseilles of the ult., 
publishes distressing accounts of the inundations in 
the south of France. ‘The loss of property has been 
estimated at from six to seven hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The Circassians, after a bloody engagement, have 
succeeded in wresting from the Russians the fort of 
Soucha, one of the strongest forts in the country. 

During a late storm in the Black Sea, twelve Rus- 
sian ships were driven ashore, and a large steam- 
boat. All fell a prey to the Circassians. 

The French Colonial Minister has sent orders to the 
French West India Islands, in consequence of the in- 
famous treatment of a female slave, and the acquital 
of her owner, that henceforth all private prisons are 
abolished, and that slaves can only be confined in the 
public prisons, and that at least one-half of the judges 
must be sent from France; with some other minor 
regulations. 

A St. Petersburg letter says, that on the 20th ult. 
the cold was so intense there, that several sentinels 
were found frozen to death at their posts; and, in 
consequence of this, the men have to be relieved 
every ten minutes. 

A letter from Naples, of the 25th ult. states that, 
on the night of the 22d, a considerable slip took 

lace on the mountain above Gragnano, near Castel- 
amare, and that sixty houses were crushed by the 
falling matter. It is supposed that one hundred 
persons perished by this sudden calamity. The 
workmen, who had been collected by the local 
authorites for removing the ruins and rubbish, had 
by the following day extrieated thirty-three corpses 
and five living persons. ‘The cold was great at Na- 
ples; all the hills were covered with snow, and Vesu- 
vius especially, up to the summit of the crater, 
whence a thick volume of smcKe continued to issue. 
The river Volturno had overflowed its banks, and 
inundated all the plain of Capua. 

The Ausburg Gazette has the following from the 
frontiers of Turkey, relative to the conspiracy in 
Wallachia, which we mentioned ‘some time ago : — 
** From the investigations into the circumstances at- 
tending the conspiracy against the life of Prince 
Ghika, it has been discovered that a person named 
Colson, who has been employed in the office of the 
French Consul at Bucharest, is deeply involved in 
the affair. The band of conspirators was to be as- 
sembled at the country house of one of their chiefs. 
The plan was to assassinate the Prince and several 
other personages, to name a Directory, and proclaim 
a republic under the name of New Romagna. The 
— leader of the conspiracy was the Boyard 

hilippesco. He has denied the competency of the 
Comissission of inquiry, and refused to answer any 
question.”’—Galignant. 

It is said that the armaments in Germany are pro- 
gressing steadily, but secretly. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The proceedings in Parliament offer nothing of 
very prominent interest. The Irish registration Bills 
introduced by Lord Stanley and Lord Morphet gave 
rise to afour nights’ debate, the issue of which was a 
ministerial majority of five for the second reading of 
Lord Morphet’s bill. This was the great struggle 
of the session, and the majority, small as it was, no 
doubt suffices to retain the Whigs in office. 

The Earl of Cardigan was tried in the House of 
Lords for fighting a duel with Captain Reynolds, as 
contrary to the statute, and was unanimously acquit- 
ted. Some of the papers indulge very properly in 
severe comments on the result. 

The Royal tism—The Princess Royal was 
christened on Wednesday the tenth of February, 
when she received the name of Victoria Adelaide 
Mary Louisa. The — were the Duke of 
Wellington, for the Duke of Saxe Coburg, the 
Queen Dowager Adelaide, the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Sussex, and 
King Leopold. The font used on the occasion was of 
silver gilt, of highly finished workmanship, and cost 
two thousand five hundred dollars. The water it 
contained, and which was used for the rite, was 
brought from the river Jordan. The ceremony took 
place in Buckingham palace. The Times remarks 
that the royal infant, “deceived probably by the 
flowing robes of the Archbishop,” [taking him no 


in the royal gardens, in the company of her Majesty, 


contentedly during the whole ceremony, and receiv- 


ed the smal sign, as well as the caresses of her 
godfathers and godmothers, without a 
w im 

Pisce Albert got a ducking on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, of which the following account is given. Her 
Majesty, it appears, officiated in the highly interest- 
ing character of her husband’s life-preserver—that 
is, supposing him to have been in any real danger 
of any thing worse than a cold. 

It appears that his Royal Highness was walking 


the only attendant present being the Hon. Miss 
Murray. After walking for a short time with the 
Queen on the margin of the water, his Royal High- 
ness put on his skates and left her Majesty, who re- 
mained watching the movements of the Prince from 
the gardens. He had not been on the ice more than 
two or three minutes when, as he was proceeding at 
a rapid rate toward the spot where the Queen was 
standing, and had reached within about three or four 
feet of the water’s edge, the ice suddenly broke, and 
instantaneously he was immersed over head and 
ears in the water. His Royal Highness immedi- 
ately rose to the surface, when her Majesty, with 
great resence of mind, joined her hand to that of the 

on. Miss regis telling her to stand firm and to 
betray no fear, and, extending her right hand to the 
Prince, dragged him to the shore. Her Majesty 
manifested the greatest courage upon the occasion, 
and acted with the most intrepid coolness. 

It has been lately discovered that a robbery to the 
amount of 6250/. had been committed by means of a 
forged power of attorney, on the Bank of England, 
Christopher Picard, of Friday street, linen dr aper 
The stock taken out was in the New Three and a 
Half per Cents, and Picard was, it is said, a trustee. 
The forgery was committed some months ago, but 
was not discovered till recently. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of Thames Tunnel, 
on the second inst. a report was made, in which it 
was stated that the Tunnel is completed to within 
twelve yards of the foot passenger’s shaft, and that 
within the year the Company may expect to be in 
the receipt of tolls. 

Dreadful Shipwreck.—One Hundred and Twenty- 
two Persons Drowned.—One of the most appalling 
disasters at sea ever recorded, occurred in the Irish 
channel, on the night of the 19th of February. ‘The 
New York ship Governor Fenner sailed from Liver- 
pool at noon on that day, with one hundred and 
twenty-four persons on board—and when off Holy- 
head, at two hours past midnight, she came in col- 
lision with the Dublin steamer Nottingham, which 
was on its way from Dublin to Liverpool, and the 
Governor Fenner sunk immediately, only the mas- 
ter and mate escaping. The Liv 1 Albion gives 
the following relation of the circumstances, as they 
were taken down from the mouth of Capt. Andrews, 
the master of the ship. 

** We sailed from Liverpool on Friday last at 
noon, with the wind at S.S. W. The crew con- 
sisted of seventeen, and the passengers in the steer- 
age amounted to one hundred and six. We had a 
full cargo of manufactured goods. On Saturday 
morning, at two o'clock, the wind blowing fresh from 
S. ., and when the ship was under double- 
reefed top-sails, the jib, spanker, and mainsail in, 
saw a steamer to windward on the larboard bow. 
The ship’s helm was immediately put hard a-port. 
The steamer crossed our bow, and we struck her 
right midships. From the force of the collision, it 
was evident that either the ship or the steamer would 
sit k, or perhaps both. Instantly I felt that the ship, 
the bows of which were stove in, was sinking. I 
cried out to the crew (all the passengers were below) 
to endeavour to save their lives. They, instead of 
running forward, through fear, ran aft. My first ob- 
ject was to endeavour to save the crew and passen- 

rs; but so rapid was the sinking of the ship, I 

ound it impossible to do any thing to cscomplind 
that object. I and the mate then ran forward, and 
finding the ship fast sinking, I tried to jump on to 
the steamer. Failing in my first attempt through a 
momentary faintness, I made a second, and just as 
the ship was at the water’s edge, succeeded in gras 

ing a rope which was hanging over the steamer’s 
side. The mate saved his life by jumping from the 
foreyard arm to the steamer’s deck. In one minute 
the ship sank, with sixteen of her crew and all the 
passengers, amounting together to one hundred and 
twenty-two souls. The steamer’s boat was instantly 
lowered for the purpose of making an attempt to 
save such of the crew and passengers as might be 
floating, but it unfortunately swamped alongside.” 

The Nottingham, from the damage she received 
in the collision, was unable to make head, and from 
the time of the calamity until four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, by constantly plying the pumps, she was 
kept from sinking, when a steamer from Drogheda 
have in sight, took her in tow, and she arrived here 
24th February. She had on board a large quantity 
of cattle, and in order to keep her afloat, 200 head 
were obliged to be thrown into the sea. Had the 
weather been at all boisterous, the steamer would 
unquestionably have shared the fate of the Governor 
Fenner. 

A letter from the agent at Liverpool of the Dublin 
steam packet company, mentions the examination of 
the mate of the Governor Fenner, who, it is said, 
admitted that the vessel carried no lights ; and, most 
extraordinary to observe, that himself and the rest 
of the crew saw the Nottingham steamer for at least 
twenty minutes before she came up to them. On 
the other hand, the conductor of the steamer is bla- 
med for not porting his helm, when the Governor 
Fenner approached, according to rules —< by 
the Trinity House Board, for the use of steamers. 

The opinion on board the Nottingham was that 
the Governor Fenner’s helm, instead of being put to 
starboard as they supposed it was, must have been 
put to port, for, if it had been put to starboard, the 
ship would have cleared the steamer. 

Another account says that the emigrants were most- 
ly Irish farmers and their families and labourers, 
with a few English of the sameclasses.. The Gov- 
ernor Fenner is said to have been built in Massachu- 
setts in 1827. The master described her as a well 
built craft, and averred that $8000 had lately been 
expended on the vessel in iron knees and other sub- 
stantial repairs. 

John Charles Carter is the name of the mate of 
the Gov. Fenner, he is a native of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania; he had been married only a few days be- 
fore the ship’s sailing; the captain had given his 
wife a berth with her husband in the cabin; when 
the fate of the ship became inevitable, he attempted 
to run aft to rescue her; but time failed hin: —the 
instinct of self-preservation became strong, he sprung 
up the slirouds, and reached the steamer by juinping 
from the yard-arm. 

The wreck of the Governor Fenner was fallen in 
with on the Sunday morning after the catastrophe, 
about sixteen miles to the westward of the Skerries. 
It had apparently been split in two parts, and the 
stem was gone. The cargo, among which was a 
quantity of iron, had,. doubtless, fallen out, and the 
hull, recovering its buoyancy, floated again. Two 
men were found in the rigging; they were quite 
dead, but did not appear to have been long so. A 
trunk was also found on board. Its contents show- 
ed that it belonged to Mr. McIntyre, a gardener, one 
of the passengers.. 

It has been stated, and if true, it is a remarkable 
fact, that some of the people on board the -Notting- 
ham, after the collision, and when the Governor 
Fenner’s bowsprit was over the deck, thinking that 
the steamer was likely to sink, attempted to get on 
board the ship by getting on the bowsprit. The at- 
tempt did not, fortunately, succeed, from the difficul- 
ty of their making their way, and the failure was the 
means of saving their Jives.. 


FRANCE, 

Paris papers to the 2d inst. have been received. 
France is beginning to disarm. Marshal Soult has 
announced to the Committee on the Budget of the 
Chamber of Deputies, that the expenditure of 1842 
would be reduced by twenty-three millions of francs, 
and the effective force of the army by 60,000 men. 

The city of Paris has at length succeeded in pro- 
curing water from an Artesian well, which has for 
several years been in progress at Grenelle, at an ex- 

nse of one hundred and sixty thousand francs. 

he boring instrument, after having reached the 
enormous depth of five hundred and sixty metres, 
(1837 English feet) reached the water, which im- 
mediately sprang up in abundance to the top of the 
bore. This operation has resolved a highly interest- 
ing geological problem, and proves that a body of 
water exists under the green chalk strata which 
forms the bed of the environs of Paris. 


TURKEY, EGYPT, AND SYRIA. 
The Levant mail arrived in London on the 3d inst., 
with intelligence from Turkey, Egypt, and Syria. 
The Sublime Porte announced, on the 4th, ina 
proclaination, the conclusion of the Egyptian ques- 


tion. 

The whole Ottoman fleet had reached the Bay of 
Marmorice, and on the 5th, a portion of it set sail 
for Ccnstantinople. The rest was to have followed 
in a day or two. 


shortly repair to Smyrna with one or two ships of 
the line, and that the remainder of the fleet would 
proceed, partly to Malta, and partly to Syracuse. 
Advices from Alexandria are to the 7th ult. Ibra-|- 
ham Pasha was expected at Alexandria, or at Dami-/[ 


etta, to ascend the Nile on the 8th or 9th ult. 
Mehemet Ali had commenced his military coloni- | 

zation, and had promised Commodore Napier that he 

would take an early opportunity of abolishing negro 


doubt for the nurse,] “reposed in his arms quite 


> vols. ; 


It was expected that Commodore Napier would }- 


tillery on the Sth inst. at which the Commodore was 
preseot. 

The plague still continued at Alexandria and Ro- 
setta. 


FROM THE WEST INDIES. 
The Late Fire at Porto Rico.—The Norfolk Bea- 
con learns by an arrival there from Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, that from 6000 to 7000 persons were rendered 
houseless and homeless, and to suffering 
and privation, by the late déstructive fire at that 


plaee. A church, a prison, and one or two houses 
were standing, as beacons to point where the city of 
Mayaguez once stood. The tota) loss was estimated 
at about $4,000,000. | 

At Philadelphia, 

t Philade on nesda ing, 24th inet. 

Rev. Mr. Lord, Mr. Wintiam Rodrns to 
Maarsu, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 25th ult, by the Bev. in Cartel!, Mr. 
Rosert Forey, to Miss Mary Wis0n, of Oliver town- 


ship, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

At Newtown, gry ag on Wednesday evening, the 
17th instant, by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Cussame 
Tuacxara, of Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Catuaring&, daughter of the late Joszrn of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Joshua Muvore, Mr. Na- 
THANIEL Srerarrt, (of Robert,) to Miss Maay A.ison, 
of Kishakoquiilas Valley, Pennsylvania. 


DIED. 
At Philadelphia, on Tbursday, the 11th i . 
infant son of Dr. AL W. nine 
months. 


At Philadelphia, on the morning of the 2Qd inat. and in the 
25th year of her age, Hannan Leipsr, wile of Rev. Joun 
B. Dates. Early cast upon the protection of the orphan’s 
God, she was enabled at the age of fourteen tu make a public 
profession of Him who in providence and in grace evidently 
“cared for her.” And it is our pleasere to add that the re- 
membrance of her increasing desire after holiness, and at- 
tachment to the name and cause of her Redeemer, with her 
patience in suffering, her joyfulness in hope, and her tri- 
umphant trust to the last in Christ as her 4 and sure sup- 
port, now bids her afflicted hasband and friends know, that 
“to her to live was Christ, to die was gain.” And although 
she was not long permitted to occupy that M an inter- 
esting portion of the Lord's vineyard, and in the affections of 
his people, to which she had heen called by the preparing 
providence of God ; yet we believe the mourners’ tears may 
well be wiped away, in the delightful confidence that she 
herself is now in personal compliance with the injunction that 
fell from her dying lips, saying, “ Rejoice, rejoice ; my Jesus 
is dear, Oh! how precious, how precious heis tome.” “We 
sorrow not then as those who have no hope ;” for while her 
memory is dear to us, we know that sainis are not only 
“ present with the Lord when absent from the body,” but 
“ when Christ, who is their life, shall appear, then shail they 
with him age: if we believe that Jesus 

ied and rose again, even so them tha in Jesus, 
will God bring with Him"”—— — 
Sleep on then, beloved one, in Jesus’ embrace, 
Thy soul in his presence, thy flesh in his care, 
hou'lt reign with that Jesus, no longer an heir, 
too with kindred who were ransomed with ‘blood 
“Pill lost in enjoyment, and perfect in God! 

On the morning of the 4th inst. in the 75th 
Mrs. Mary the widow of John 
and daughter of Arthur Park, ruling elder of the church of 
Upper Octorara, Chester county, Pa., of which church Mrs. 
McClellan herself was early a member. She posoeaned by 
nature a strong mind which was well cultivated on the sub- 
ject of —— She was not only discreet in her general de- 
portment, harmless and blameless in her character, but zeal- 
ous, active, and liberal in promoting the cause of piety and 
benevolence. Of few — it be said, (in the present day) 
with more propriety, “ she did what she could.” Mrs. McClel- 
lan had been spared to see her children give good hopes of 
sat them at the same com- 
munion table, eit them all, five in number, associ 
with the church of Christ. og 


At his residence in Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, 
the 13th inst. Asuzr Miner, aged sixty-five years. 
He was a native of Norwich, Connecticut. His parents were 
respectable and industrious, and taught their children, while 
young, that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
Atan early age he was sent to New London to learn the 
printing business, where he acquired habits of industry, and 
a practical knowledge of his business, that rendered his ef- 
forts in seeking his fortune amongst strangers, successful. 
He was a youth when he left his native Connecticut, to es 
tablish himself in Pennsylvania. Soon afier his arrival, he 
united with his brother, Charles Miner, in publishing a pa 
at Wilkesbarre. He afterwards conducted a paper at Do a 
town, Bucks county, {until 1825, when he removed to West 
Chester, and again united with his brother Charles in editing 
the Village Record. When the Record was dis of, he 
followed his brother to the quiet retreat of a | sone the 
Wyoming. 

r. Miner was a devout Christian, and a member 
Presbyterian Church. During the last ten years of hie lifer 
he ministered regularly at the family altar, morning and 
evening. His last illness was short. “Grief for a daughter, 
who was borne to the grave while he was ill, no doubt hast- 
ened the moment of his death. She was the third he had lost 
since his last residence in Wyoming, and the blow was two 
severe. He died without a struggle. A few moments before 
the end, he said— /t is useless to send for the Doctor, there 
is no relief but in death.” They were his lest words, ex- 
- a@ request to lay his head eye He ceased to breathe. 

ing spirit no mark of sufferi is brow— 
“ As if death had been a breathing sleep.” 


_ LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 

The Sixth Lecture on Romanism, at the Walnut street 
Philadel be delivered, if Providence pes 
mit, to-morrow inst., 
) evening, the at half-past 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its usual spring 
meeting in the Sixth Presbyterian church, on the third Tues. 
day of April, (20th) at half-past seven o'clock, P. M. Presby- 
tery will be opened with yo by the Rev. Mr. Board- 
man. are particularly requested to send up fi 
statistical reports. Ws. Stated Chek 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 

The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold their next stated 
meeting, in the Presbyterian Church at Williamsport, Md., 
on the second Tuesday of April, (14th) at 11 o’clock A. M. 
under the care the are re- 
ninded tha ir records are to be reviewed, 
tical reports will be called for, 

James C. Watson, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTING : 
The Presbytery of Huntingdon stands ional to meet 
on the 2d ‘Tuesday of April, (the 13th.) in the stone church, 
Kishacoquillas, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Josuua Moore, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore will, by Divine permission, 
hold their next ed Meeting in the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, on Tuesday, 27th of April, at 7 o’elock, 
P.M. Rev. G. W. Mi ve, the last Moderator, to make 
arrangements for the ucting of Religious Exercises du- 


ring the Sessions of Presbytery. 
P. Carrer, S/ated Clerk. 


NA PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have just published the following works: 

The Council of ‘Trent: comprising an account of the Pro- 

ceedings of that Assembly, and illustrating the spirit and 

Popery, 1 vol. 18mo. Essays on Romanism 
vol, 

IN PRESS.—Religious Experience, by Rev. A Alezander, 
D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. of the 2 vs. 18mo. 
History of the Westminster Assembly, embracing sketches 
of the distinguished Divines, and some of the laymen, who 
composed that assembly, 1 vol. 12mo. Minutes (of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia and Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia till the formation of the General Assembly in 1783, 
1 vol. 8vo. JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 


ALTIMORE TEMPERANCE HOTEL—By J. AP. 
PLER..—The Baltimore ‘Temperance Hotel is now 
open for the reception of the friends of Temperance and Re- 
ligion—and as such a house has long been needed in this 
city, it is earnestly expected that it will be duly appreciated 
and patronized by every philanthropist. The cout is very 
spacious and delightfully situated on the N. W. corner of 
ayette and St. Paul's streets, one square west of Barnum’s 
Hotel, and it is certainly a very desirable place, as it is cen- 
tral and convenient to all kinds of business. 
march 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS WORKS.—Christian Retirement by the Au- 
thor of Christian Experience ; Pike's True Happiness ; Jay's 
Evening and Morning Exercises, new and beautiful edition ; 
Christian Experience ; Crook in the Lot; Symington on the 
Atonement; Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels; Pictorial Bible, 
200 Illustrations; Wilberforce’s Corres ence, 2 vols.; 
Wilberforce’s Life, 2 vols. ; Campbell's Phi y of Rhete- 
ric ; Chalmer’s Works, complete ; Ancient Christianity by 
Isaac Taylor; Knox's Works; Hengstenberg’s Chri . 
arburton’s Works complete; Leighton'’s Works 
complete ; Campbell's 4 Gospels; Magee on Atonemens ; 
Gill’s Canse of God and Truth; Scott's Theological Works; 
Dew of Israel, oo ; The Flying Roll by Krum- 
macher; The rtyr Lamb, by Krummacher; ; 
the Centurion, by Krummacher; Dick's Works; Je 
Taylor's Works; Winslow on the Holy Spirit; Winer’s 
Idioms of the New Testament (Translated ;) Calvin on the 
Romans ; Calvin on Secret Providence ; MeGavin’'s Protest- 
ant; History of the Dissenters, by Bogue and Bennett; Anti- 
nomianism Unmasked by Chase ; Augustinism and Palagi 
ism ; Slade on the Epistles; Wardiaw's Lectures on Keelesi- 
astes; Faber on Eleetion; Faber on Infidelity ; Gisborne’s 
Survey of the Christian Reli ; Edward's on the Will; 
Barrow on the Su of the Pope; Owen on the Person 
and Glory of Christ; Hahn’s Hebrew Bible; ag see 
from Natural 


of Relig Knowledge; Spiritual Hon 

"Together with ell the recent, publications’ of the 
Thi wit the recent pu 

day; and Miscellaneous 


works ory’ 
HOOKER & AGNEW, 
N. W. corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
march 27—3t 


OSTUDENTS OF DIVINITY.—PROFESSOR MIN- 
NEGERODE has opened his AcaDemy oF ANCIENT 
AND Mopean Lanouaces, 216 Chesnut st.a few doors be- 
low 9th st. south side, Philadelphia, where the Greek, Latin, 
German, and English are taught, privately or in classes. 
The most t teachers have been engaged for the 
French, Spanien , Portuguese, and Italian. demand, a 
teacher of the Hebrew will be provided there 


Prof. M. hereby informs the students of Divinity thas he 


. "Phe Terms for this class, which is exclusively intended 


for Theologians, are $12 per quarter, 3 lessons a week. 
ity, wi ease on b 

between 10 and 12 o'clock, 
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y admitting of an 
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“What is the distinction 
| between lesser and greater, 
venial and mortal sins! or if 
“The doctrine of sacra- 
from our own, in considering mental justification is justly 
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DESERT. 


‘Po tlaké the traveller's thirst: 


For that new type of mercy given. 


When shadows have pess'd by; 
“Was thant cdo! fount’s luxuriant flow! 
“Ob! deemed they not its worth beyond - 
Could aught of finest-gold compare, 
_ With those pure bubbles, as they broke 
All glistening from the desert rock ? 
burned'anew, anid notes of praise 
Arose to Abraham’s God, 
"While yet again their pilgrimage 
“With cheerful feet they trod; 
Onward, a choseit joyful band, 
. They hasten'dto the promis’d land. 
‘Behold a better fount appears _ 
"Midlife’s drear wilderness, 
_ “Whence atreams of living water flow, 
"Phe thirsty soul to bless ; 
Forth froma rock it issues free, 
And boundiess as eternity. 
fever’d spirit, sote oppress’d 
With earthly woe and care ; 
The weary, and the guilty too, 
' May find refreshment there: 
Hope springs and blossoms like the rose, 
_ Where this celestial fountain flows. 
‘And oh | can aught exceed its worth, 
Bright gems, or purest gold? 
‘Seem not the choicest things on earth, 
stores of wealth untold, 
Less than the fading hues of even, 
Compared with this best gift of heaven ? 
Come nigh; ye pilgrims, faint,and worn, 
— For you a fount has burst ; 
A Rock is open’d ’mid the waste |! 
_ Come, freely quench your thirst ; 
Then as on eagles’ wings arise, 
‘Soar up for your immortal prize! 


NOTES ON EGYPT. 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. 
One of the Church of Scotland’s Missionaries to India. 


bulrushes daubed with slime,” a British reader, 
judging by comparison with the products of his 
own soil, often thrills at the idea of extreme 
insecurity which the description is apt to pre- 
sent to his fancy. On the banks of the Nile 
his fears would be abated. There, the bulrushes 


_ grow at this day—thick, strong, tough reeds, 


fit when united to bear a man not less than an 
infant; and. many of the native boats.are still 
to be seen plastered over with no other sub- 
stance than the glutinous slime of the Nile, in- 
stead of pitch and tar. In like manner, judg- 
ing solely from home experience, the illiterate 
is often surprised and at a loss to conjecture 
what thé process of brick-making alluded to in 
Biod. v. 7—18, can possibly be. On the banks 
of ‘the Nile that process is still abundantly ex- 
emplified. The bricks are not first fashioned— 

iled up, and then subjected to a furnace heat 

s in our native country. No; straw, or stub- 
ble is collected in large quantities, cut or chop- 
ped into small pieces—intermingled with a large 
mass of the clayey slime to render it more te- 


of: 


_ ries for the re 
tion of that blood which 


“Oh! ,joyous-shouts were borne to heaven, ‘beyond all 
graphic imagery of the. sacred penman appear 
om ‘the ‘broken wheels and broken 


| the crest for the-flow of the water. 
these a 


In reading the account of Moses’ “ark of 


What'a striking picture of the melancholy ea- 
!—once mantled over} and 


pect of the human frame 
with the verdure of youth, and the multiplying 
ui riper yedrs-—when the fountain 
of the tieart, ‘with ite cistern, and wheel, and 
reception, propulsion, and distribu- 
life of man ;” 
| when-all, all, emptied and broken, cease to dis- 
) their life-sustaining functions! How fe- 
ious conception, did the 


pitchers, 
which occasionally exhibited to the eye such 


‘Sf death-like desolation, even on the banks of the 

_ | «Again, the water, when raised, as already re- 
‘| marked, is made to flow in‘a central trench or 
|canal. This canal is often artificially elevated 


several feet above the surrounding fields. From 
the sides of it are made to diverge numberless 
smaller transverse ridges parallel to each other, 
with a scooped or. hollowed line running along 
Across 
in, and consequently intersecting them 
at- right angles, a similar series of parallel 
ridges is formed—thus converting the whole 
field into a sort of mosaic or parterre of small 
square spaces; in al! of which, if the husband- 
‘man wills, produce of different qualities may be 
reared, as he has the regulation of the needful 
supply of water absolutely inhisown power. But 
why dwell so minutely on this process? The 
reason may be briefly stated. hen the culti- 
vator is to let in the necessary supply of water 
on any one of the small squares in which the 
seed has been sown, how does he proceed? He 
walks alongside of the narrow ridge, and with- 
out any instrument in his hands, and without 
even bending down, he makes a small opening 


_| in it with bis foot—when the desired quantity of 


water has ‘poured in, he returns, and with his 
foot shuts it up again. Does not this process at 
once illustrate a passage in the Bible, which, to 
the natives of northern climes, must otherwise 
appear not only obscure but unintelligible? 
“Thou sowest thy seed, and waterest it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs.” Deut. xi. 10. 
All travellers in Egypt must be struck with 
the multitudes of dogs which prowl about in all 
directions, maintaining by night especially, a 
perpetual chorus of discord. Of these it is said 
that the French, during the invasion of Napo- 
leon, killed thousands. But they were not long 
in multiplying and replenishing the land. If we 
suppose, and there is no want of verisimilitude 
in the supposition, that this domestic animal so 
superabounded in the days of old, what a new 
and unthought of emphasis does it give to a me- 
morable passage in Exodus? On that awful 
night—that night of darkness, distress, and 
horror, when the children of Israel were be- 
sought by the tyrant Pharaoh to march out in 
haste; what an image of the intensity of the 
panic, the universality of the consternation, is 
afforded to us, when, notwithstanding the bus- 
tle, noise, and confusion inevitably consequent 
on the sudden uprising, and the departure of 
600,000 men, besides women and children, and 


“a mixed multitude” of Egyptians and others ; 


it could be said, that “ not a dog moved his 
tongue against man or beast ?” 


One evening, in walking along the banks of 
the river, a large herd of cows and buffaloes 
were seen rushing into the shallow waters on 
the opposite side.’ Five or six herd-boys, fol- 
lowing close behind, first waded a certain dis- 
tance into the gentle current, and then nimbly 
leaped, each on the shoulders of a cow or buffa- 
lo, holding fast for awhile by the horns, and 
eventually standing upright, being able to 
maintain their balance without any subsidiary 
aid. As each individual of the herd got be- 
yond its depth, it swam, the entire body being 
submerged, and nought visible above save the 
uplifted nostrils. hen carried down, a con- 
siderable distance, by the rapidity of the mid- 
dle stream, all, to the eye, seemed wholly to dis- 
appear, save the few slender and diminishing 
forms of the herd-boys. At length, however, 
on reaching the farther bank, they suddenly 
started up from the water, as if they had really 
emerged for the first time out of the river, and 
speedily began to graze on the meadow. By 
local association the incidents of Joseph’s his- 
tory were instantly revived on the tablets of 


nacious; and lastly, when portions of this mix-|memory. And when it was remembered that 


ture haye been separated and moulded into 
their destined shapes, they are spread out and 
exposed to harden in the sun. Sun-made bricks 
of this composition of straw and clay often be- 
comes as enduring as granite rocks. In be- 
holding ever and anon a solitary fisherman la- 
bouring with his hand-nets on the margin of the 
river, how significant appeared the rebellious 
and ungrateful murmuring: of the Israelites in 
the wilderness: ‘‘ We remember the fish which 
we did eat in Egypt freely,” (Numb. xi. 5.) 
Nor could we be less struck-with the singular 
juxtaposition of the words which follow: “ the 
cucumbers, the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, anti the garlic.” For, turning towards 
the interior, it was apparent to the eye that 
Egypt land is not less productive than in days 
of yore, in these and ‘other similar vegetable 
productions. Here too, was the stately “ palm,” 
the. most juicy of all trees, reminding us of the 
beautiful'similitude of the Psalmist, ‘ the right- 
eous shall flourish like the palm tree, they shall 
bring forth fruit in old age, they shall be fat and 
flourishing” (Psalm xcii. 12—14); and the pom- 
@granate, the almond, and the olive,” and 
scores of other products emblematized or con- 
secrated in the parables and narratives of the 
Book of Life. on vividly, also, were these 
visible effects of the annual rising and over- 
sowing of the Nile calculated 
ld imagery of the prophet, “ pt riseth up 
like a flood, and his waters are moved like the 
rivers Jer. xlvi. 8. 
The of irrigation, every where ex- 
hibited, seemed to clothe with new significancy 
many passages of Scripture. A deep well is 
sunk close by the river’s bank. By means of 
@ narrow connecting channel, deepened in pro- 
rtion-as the river subsides, the well is con- 
stantly replenished. Above the sunken well or 
fountain is a vertical wheel, around which is 
made to revolve a series of from twenty to 
sixty earthen jars or pitchers with narrow 
sede: ‘These, bound to two parallel ropes, as 
the wheels roll round, are made to descend, 
with their open mouths towards the surface of 
the water. Therein they dip or plunge, and, 
when filled, ascend with their aqueous burden 
on the other side. On passing their zenith al- 
‘titude, so to speak, they are again turned up- 
side down, and discharge their contents into a 
large wooden trough or cistern, which, commu- 
nicating with the main trunk of the small irri- 
gating canals, maintain an uninterrupted su 
ply through a thousand wide-spreading branch- 
es. Is it not from this peculiarly oriental pro- 
cess that the imagery in Eccles. xii. 6, has been 
taken 1—when the Royal Preacher, under dif- 
ferent emblems, so graphically pourtrays the 
dissolution of our earthly tabernacle ?—when, 
as if with his eye fixed on the piece of rude, 
but important machinery, now described, he 
speaks of the “pitcher broken at the fountain, 
and of the wheel broken atthe cistern?’ In 
the process of irrigation in a country like Egypt, 
uppose the ‘pitcher and the wheel” to be lite- 
ly * broken. at the cistern and fountain,” 
what must follow? In many places it was our 


pitcher”—broken and deserted, through neglect 
or oppression. What was the visible effect’ 


Deprived of its moisture,-and consequently of 


‘its v tive powers, the land became an easy 
prey to the ‘loose drifting sands of the desert. 


All..anoual and biennial had 
- peared. - ‘The spaces between the irrigating fur- 

While even 
the more sturdy perennials, such as- the. syca- 
more, half buried in wreaths and knolls of sand, 
began toexhibit a withered and drooping aspect. 


rows were completely filled up. 


lot “actually to witness a broken “ wheel and. 


this was the very stream by which Pharaoh 
once dreamt he stood, what a freshness of co- 
louring seemed thrown over the description— 
“ And behold, there came up out of the river 
seven well-favoured kine, and they fed in a 
meadow 1” Gen. xli. 2. 


With such or similar objects constantly re- 
curring, the enumeration of which might be 
greatly extended, objects of present and retro- 
spective interest, time glided pleasantly away, 
till we found ourselves landed at Boulac, the 
river port of Cairo, distant about two miles. 
What fancy has not glowed with accounts of 
the unrivalled magnificence of Cairo? Cairo, 
“the proud city of the Kaliphs, the delight of 
the imagination, greatest among the great, 
whose splendour and opulence made the pro- 
phet smile?” And certainly there is one view 
of it which does look at once novel and superb; 
it is that from the rocky fortress so greatly 
strengthened and adorned by Yusuf or Sala- 
din, the antagonist hero of the Crusades. The 
relative position of the fortress may be thus 
represented. Between Cairo and the sea, north- 
ward, the whole country is flat. Immediately 
contiguous to it on the south, commences the 
mountain chain of Makattan, an arid naked 
range of calcareous rock; which, at a varying, 
unequal distance, runs southward nearly paral- 
leled to the Nile, enclosing the eastern side of 
the valley as with an enormous perpendicular 
wall. On the abruptly terminating angular 
point of this lofty ridge, as it frowns in barren- 
ness on the verdant Delta of the Nile, is built 
the citadel of the Kaliphs, where are to be seen 
stupendous columns of red granite from ancient 
Memphis ; the well of Saladin, about twelve feet 
square, and three hundred feet deep, excavated 
in the solid rock down tothe level of the Nile; 
the enclosure, where the last of the Mameluke 
Beys, with hundreds of their followers, after 
having been invited by Mahomed Ali toa friend- 
ly feast, were treacherously and barbarously 
massacred ; and, alongside of that fatal spot, 
the new mosque of Egyptian alabaster, now 
rearing at the expense of the Pasha, as if in 
atonement for his many crimes of cruelty and 
blood. Froma salient angle of this citadel, 
there is a panoramic view, embracing an un- 
common assemblage of objects of singularly 
varied and blended interest. Immediately un- 
der and around its base are seen spreading out, 
on the one hand, the ruins and aqueduct of Old 
Cairo; and on the other, the splendid tombs 
and mausoleumsof the Kaliphs—with the walls, 
the turreted battlements, and the three hundred 
minarets of New Cairo lying between. On the 
west, chiefly between the city and the Nile, lie 
the gardens and palaces of the Pashas Beys, 
and other Turkish nobles: then the “ exulting 
the abounding river” itself—on the other side 
of which stretch out fields of emerald green, 


miles, by the bleak line of sand and rock 
which terminates ‘the Lybian Desert; the plat- 
form of which is surmounted by the great Pyr- 
amids of Ghizah. ‘Turning to the south, the 
fertile vale is seen ascending towards Thebes ; 
with the forest of palm trees, at no great dis- 
tance, which enshrouds the ruins of Memphis, 
the city of the Pharaohs, and overshadows the 
“spot that has been consecrated by the deliver- 
ance of the infant Moses ; and, overlooking the 
whole, the pyramids of Sakhara, reared on a 
capelike projection of the elevated range of the 
desert. Confronting the north, the boundless 
plain of the Delta expands before the spectator, 


with the ruins of Heliopolis or On, the city of 


the sun, the city of the Patriarch Joseph’s fath- 


er-in-law, and as a seat of learning even 


hemmed in, at the distance of ten or twelve | 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


in a land which was the cradle of philosophy 
science: beyond -these, the field and the 
solitary tree, under whose branches tradition 
represents Joseph and Mary as having reposed, 
when * they fled with the young child to Egypt,” 
and which, as the recompense for such hospita- 
‘ble shelter, has been blessed with “ miraculous 
longevity and eternal verdure ;” and, strangely 
interblended with all these and similar objects, 
of antiquarian or sacred association, the pre- 
sent Pascha’s polytechnic school, cotton manu- 
factories, foundries, and powder-mills! Tothe 
east, opens up the great desert of the Red Sea, 
where the children of Israel once wandered 
under the guidance of the cloudy pillar—the 
chosen symbol of Jehovah’s presence. In the 


cult to find, spread out, from one point of view, 
so singularly diversified a combination of the 
great and the small, the noble and the vile, the 
stable and the frail, the rare and the common, 
the beautiful and the unsightly, the ancient and 
the modern, the sacred and the profane; vast 
arched aqueducts and ditch-like canals, rich 
gardens and barren rubbish, verdant plains and 
desert wastes, living streams and naked rocks, 
minaretted mosques and tattered booths, palaces 
and tombs, pyramids and mud-huts, venerable 
relics of wisdom and obtrusive memorials of 
folly, marvellous remembrances of the forbear- 
ance and goodness of God, and striking monu- 
ments of the ambition and tyranny of man ! 

To the eye, viewing most of these objects ex- 
ternally, and at a distance, the grand and the 
interesting may seem most to predominate. A 
closer inspection will usually serve to banish 
much of the illusion. Begin with the city of 
Cairo, the centre of the panoramic scene. From 
the elevated point of observation nought is dis- 
cerned but the flat or ballustraded roofs of the 
houses, the cupolas and minarets of the mosques. 
Descend towards it, enter the interior, and its 
principal streets are soon found so tortuous and 
narrow as scarcely any where to admit a single 
wheeled vehicle passing, and often not more 
than a single donkey. The houses, shooting 
up many stories in height, exhibit towards the 
streets little more than blank like prison-walls, 
save where, here and there, a grated aperture 
tends to confirm the suspicion that one is tra- 
versing a city of jails and condemned criminals. 
Far on high, a wooden framework is often 
made to strike out, so as almost or altogether 
to meet some similar projection on the opposite 
side, and thus to intercept the view of the blue 
vault of heaven overhead. And then, what in- 
cessant driving and beating of foot passengers 
with sticks from right to left, to make way for 
the turbanned Turk or the grotesquely-robed 
government officials, mounted on asses, mules, 
horses, or camels! What grimaces, noises, and 
vociferations on the part of jugglers, beggars, 
slaves, and fanatics ! What brayingsand scream- 
ings when the confined, unpaved substitutes for 
streets are fairly blocked up by towering cam- 
els or donkeys, so largely laden with reeds, or 
sticks, or cotton bags, as to threaten all passers- 
by with a thorough crushing against the wall! 
What lounging, smoking, and vagrant idleness 
in dingy dens misnamed shops, and bazars, and 
marts of business! What swarms of noisome 
vermin every where, as if generated from the 
very dust! In a word, what a total absence of 
taste, and elegance, and comfort. What din 
and confusion, filth and smells, misery and 
squalid wretchedness! No one who has traver- 
sed the streets and suburbs of Cairo need won- 
der that it should be “a city of the plague.” 
If the ancient Egyptians, in their personal, do- 
mestic, and civic habits, at all resembled the 
modern, what fresh significance does the specta- 
cle of Grand Cairo shed on the multitudinous 
precepts and ordinances of the Levitical code, 
respecting cleanliness and ablution, altogether 
independent of their higher typical bearings in 
the progressive evolution of the Gospel dispen- 
sation? In the contrast of Cairo with any of 
the great Protestant cities of Christendom, we 
never felt more vividly before how much we are 
indebted to the religion of the Cross, not merely 
for the hope of a heaven of glory hereafter, 
but for those refined and ennobling sentiments 
which naturally issue in all that can adorn, 
beautify, or comfort the life that now is. But 
the mosques, with their minarets and crescents, 
are not they superb? ‘To the taste and eyes 
of many they are. The outer walls, painted 
with alternated stripes of red and white, rising 
from bottom to top in parallel horizontal lines 
of a foot or two in breadth; the dust-embrown- 
ed cupolas, minarets, and crescents, which look 
like a profusion of fanciful stucco-work, or huge 
Chinese toys; such fantastic figures and varie- 
gated hues have doubtless their attractions ; but 
whether for the child or the man, the vulgar 
likings of demi-barbarism, or the noble aspira- 
tions of highest civilization, we leave it to others 
to determine. Of this we are satisfied, that, in 
point of real symmetry, elegance, and gran- 
deur, there are a dozen cathedral churches in 
London alone, incomparably superior to the 
finest mosque in Cairo. It could not well be 
otherwise. In all climes, and in all ages, from 
the cavern and monolithic temples of Arabia 
Petreea, Bameean, and India, to the mosques of 
Cairo and Constantinople, and the cathedrals 
of Christendom, there has been, there must be, 
a parallelism between the professed faith of a 
people, and all the external symbols of that faith. 
In Mohammadanism, all is material, sensuous, 
and grovelling ; hence the general poverty of 
conception and design, the meanness of propor- 
tion, the sheer unidealistic finery of ornament, 
and all the sense-regaling accessories so char- 
acteristic of a first rate Mohammadan mosque. 
In Christianity, on the other hand, all is imma- 
terial, spiritual, and sublime ; hence, even amid 
abounding corruptions, the solemn grandeur of 
conception and design, the majestic stateliness 
of proportion, the emblematic richness of em- 
bellishment, and all the soul-elevating accom- 
paniments of the Christian cathedral.— Scottish 
Christian Herald. 


THE IRISH WIFE. 


A lean, pale, haggard-looking man, so strik- 
ing a contrast to the Kerry farmer, as to be ab- 
solutely startling, advanced to the table, at which 
sat the patient and good tempered secretary to 
the society, and asked if his reverence would be 
in shortly. A pretty, delicate-looking young 
woman, very scantily clad, but perfectly clean, 
was looking over his shoulder as he asked the 
question. ‘I think | have seen you before, my 
good man,” said the secretary, “and its not 
many weeks ago.” ‘It was more his brother 
than he—it was indeed,” answered the haggard 
man’s wife, courtesying and advancing a little 
before her husband. He interrupted her. ** Don’t 
try to screen me, Nelly, good girl, don’t; God 
knows, Nelly, I don’t deserve it from you. See 
the way | beaf her last night, gentlemen, on 
both arms, like a brute as | was.” ‘“ It wasn’t 
you, dear,” said the young woman, drawing her 
thin shawl more closely over her bruised arms ; 
‘It was the strength of the spirits did it, and not 
himself—he’s as quiet a man as there’s in the 
city o’ Cork when he’s sober—and as fine a 
workman—and he wouldn’t hurt a hair of my 
head, barrin’ he was in liquor.” The poor 
creature’s affectionate appeal on behalf of her 
erring husband was interrupted by the secre- 
tary again demanding if he had not taken the 
pledge before? ‘1 did, sir—stand back, Nelly, 
and don’t try to screen me. I came here and 
took it from father Macleed—and, God forgive 
me, I broke it too. I broke it last night, or 
rather all day yesterday, and,” “ never heed 
telling any more about it, James, dear,” said the 
wife eagerly, “never heed telling any more 
about it. A man may be overtaken once, and 
yet make a fine Christian after all. You would’nt 
be sending him from the priest’s knee because 
he broke it once. When, as I said before, it 
was his brother was in it, and not he, only for 
company.” ‘I had no heart-to come this morn- 


ing, only for her,” said the husband; “ she re- 
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‘whole world beside it would perhaps be diffi- 


being more joy in heaven over one like me, than 
men. Oh! if she would 
only let me tell the wickedness of my past life, 
and the sin and shame that has followed me.” 
“It was the drink, James, it was the drink,” 
reiterated the wife earnestly. ‘* Don’t be dis- 
tressing yourself, for it was nothing but the 
drink. Sure, when sober, there is’nt a more 
loving husband, or a tenderer father on Ireland’s 
ground—and now you'll be true to the pledge, 
and it’s happy that we’ll be—and prosperous— 
for the master told me this blessed morning, 
that if he could depend on you for soberness, 
you’d earn twenty-five shillings a-week, and 
have the credit to be a Monday man; and you 
will, James—ye will—for my sake, abd for the 
sake of the children at home.” “ Ay,” he in- 
terrupted, “‘and for the sake of the broken-heart- 
ed mother that bore me—and for the sake of 
little Mary that [ crippled in the drink. Oh! 
when the sweet look of that baby is on me— 
her sweet, patient look—I think the gates of 
heaven can never open for such a sinner!” 
While he made this confession, his arms hung 
powerless by his side; and his pallid face 
lengthened into an expression of helpless, hope- 
less, irreclaimable misery. The wife turned, 
and burstintotears. Several evinced the quick 
sympathies of Irish natures; for they shudder- 
ed, and murmured—* The Lord be betwixt us 
and harm, and look down upon them both !” 
The woman was the first to recover conscious- 
ness; impelled by a sudden burst of feeling, she 
threw her bruised arms round her husband’s 
neck, recalling him to himself by all the tender 
phrases of Irish affection. We can never for- 
get the agonized earnestness with which the un- 
happy man took the pledge; the beautiful pic- 
ture of his gentle and endearing wile, as she 
stood beside him; or the solemn response that 
followed from a score of voices, ‘* Oh, then, 
God strengthen ye to keep it!”—ZJreland ; by 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. 


PIANO FORTES. 

According to the Musical Reporter the first 
piano forte of which we have any account was 
made by Father Wood, an English monk, in 
1711. Zampe, a German, constructed others 
in the shape of a virginal, which, from the con- 
venience of their form, as well as their sweet- 
ness and power of expression, suddenly grew 
into much favour both in France and in England. 
From this period the piano forte has constantly 
been impoving until it has attained its present 
perfect state. 


EXTRAORDINARY RECOGNITION. 

A most singular and extraordinary incident 
took place in this city last week. ‘T'wo brothers 
have been living for twenty years within a hun- 
dred yards of each other in neighbouring strects, 
and the consanguinity was never known until a 
most trivial accident a few days ago, devolved 
the story. The particulars are of too remark- 
able a nature to escape publicity, although the 
names we must withhold. ‘The brothers were 
born in Paris, and were orphans at so early an 
age as to have no recollection of their parents. 
While yet children, an accidental explosion of 
gunpowder, with which they were playing, 
marked an indelible scar upon the cheek of one, 
and rendered useless for life a finger of the 
other. ‘They were separated while still infants 
and taken care of by strangers. One after- 
wards followed the sea as a cabin-boy for many 
years, the other remained an apprentice in 
Paris. The cabin-boy, when fifteen years old, 
found himself in this city, and obtaining em- 
ployment more to his fancy than roving the 
waves, he abandoned salt water and applied 
himself to another pursuit. Even at this time 
his brother was residing in the neighbourhood, 
and they became acquainted and have convers- 
ed with each other daily almost from then till 
now. Both were industrious, and have gradu- 
ally improved their condition in life, until now 
they are surrounded by the comfortable rewards 
of thrift. Each remembered the accident which 
occurred during childhood, and knew that he 
had then a brother, but this was all. 

The other evening, one of the brothers col- 
lected a circle of friends to witness the christen- 
ing of his first grand-child, and his familiar 
neighbour round the corner was among the 
guests. Accident brought the mutilated finger 
into notice, and the history of it was of course 
told, when the delight and surprise of the whole 
party may be imagined at the old neighbour ab- 
ruptly giving the history of the scar on his 
cheek and claiming his long lost brother. Each 
had retained the original family name, but it 
had been so altered in spelling that neither ever 
detected the similarity. There was quite a,dra- 
matic denouement, when the old friends mutu- 
ally explained, became convinced of the rela- 
tionship, and rushed into each other’s arms as 
brothers.— Baltimore Patriot. 


IMPORTANT TO HORSEMEN.—A SECRET WORTH 
KNOWING. 


The day before yesterday, we happened to be 
passing in front of the United States Hotel, 
when we observed a large crowd attracted by 
an omnibus Jaden with passengers, which the 
horses refused to draw. ‘The driver had tried 
every expedient to urge on the animals—such 
as the ordinary modes of whipping, coaxing, 
&c., but all in vain, when our townsman, Jolin 
C. Montgomery, Esq., suggested the plan of 
tying a string tightly around the horse’s ear 
close to the head—the driver, apprehending 
that Mr. M. was disposed to quiz him, refused 
to make the trial, but upon Mr. M’s tying the 
twine round the horses ear—having requested 
the driver to resume his seat and to give his 
horses a loose rein, without applying the whip, 
it operated like a charm, and the animals 
started off without further difficulty, to the infi- 
nite amusement and gratification of the bystand- 
ers. Mr. M. stated to the crowd that he had 
tried the experiment more than a hundred times 
and had never known it to fail but once.—PaAil. 
Standard. 


THE GRAVE. 
Oh, the grave! the grave! It buries every 
error, covers every defect, extinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tender recollections. 
Who can look down upon the grave even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb that 
ever he should have warred with the poor hand- 
ful of earth that lies mouldering before him? But 
the grave of those we loved—what a place for 
meditation! There it is we call up in long re- 
view the whole history of virtue and gentleness, 
and the thousand endearments lavished upon us 
almost unheard in the daily course of intimacy ; 
then it is we dwell upon the tenderness, the 
solemn and awful tenderness of the parting 
scene, the bed of death, with all its stifled grief, 
its noiseless, attendances, its mute, watchful as- 
siduities ; the last testimonies of “expiring love, 
the feeble, fluttering, thrilling—oh ! how thrilling 
is the pressure of the hand; the last fond look of 
the glazing eye, turning upon us even from the 
threshold of existence ; the faint, faltering accents 
struggling in death to give one more assurance 
of affections. Aye, go to the grave of buried 
love, and meditate! ‘There settle the account 
with thy conscience, of every past endearment 
unregarded of that departed being who never, 
never can return to be soothed by contrition! 
If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow 
to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow of 
an affectionate parent; if thou art a husband, 
and hast ever caused the fond bosom that ven- 
tured its whole happiness in thy arms to doubt 
one moment of thy kindness or thy truth; if 
thou art a friend, and has wronged by thoughts 
or word, or deed, the spirit that generously con- 
fided in thee; if thou art a lover, and hast ever 
given one unmerited pang to the true heart that 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet, then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungracious 


word, every ungentle action will come throng- 


N. 


membered his reverence about there | 
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ne back upon thy memory, and knocking dole- 
fully at thy soul; then be sure that thou wilt lie 
down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and 
utter the unheard groan, and pouring the un- 
availing tear, bitter because unheard and un- 
availing.—Jrving. 
MANNER. 

The following modes of pulpit delivery are 
thus quaintly characterized by the eccentric 
Rowland Hill. 

Self-Confident.—The man who goes by no- 
body’s judgment but but his own. 

Rambling.—The preacher who says what- 
ever pops into his head without any connexion. 

Powerful.—The man who preaches from the 
bottom of his heart, the truths of the gospel 
with energy to the consciences of his hearers. 

Elegant.—The man who employs all his 
brains in dressing words, without ever aiming at 
the heart. 

Conceited.—Vainly aims at every thing, and 
says nothing. 

Welsh manner.—The man who bawls out 
very good things, till he can bawl no longer. 

Methodist..—Splits the head of his sermon 
into so many parts, that he almost splits the 
heads of his hearers. 

Affectionate.—The happy man who feels for 
his souls tenderly, preaches Christ affectionate- 
ly, and yearns over souls in the bowels of 
Christ. 

Dogmatic.—The man who goes by kis own 
brains, right or wrong. 

Self-Important.—TVhinks nobody right but 
himself. 

foisy.—A loud roar and nothing in it. 


A TWELVE MONTHS’ CLOCK. 

At the rooms of the United States Society of 
Science and Mechanism, No. 67 Liberty street, 
New York, there is now exibiting a newly in- 
vented clock, which inust of necessity be more 
accurate as a timekeeper than any pendulum 
clock, and which possesses the remarkable 
power of running twelve months, without being 
wound up during that long period. It would 
seem therefore, that the same principle, scien- 
tifically multiplied, would very nearly approxi- 
mate to perpetual motion. 

Indeed, the principle of this clock can be adap- 
ted to any period of running, from two days to 
two hundred years—and the price of the article 
is proportioned to the time the clock is made to 
run without winding. We copy the following 
particulars from the Newark Daily Avertiser : 

The clock contains only six wheels of from 
60 to 96 teeth, and 5 pinions of 6, 8, 10,12 and 
16 leaves, 4 wheels and 4 pinions in the strik- 
ing part, and 2 wheels and 1 pinion in the time 
part. ‘The whole is driven and kept in motion 
by once winding for 376 days, by a spring ofa 
strength when wound up equal toonly 12 pounds 
weight. 

The improvement in the striking part con- 
sists principally in the application of a rotary 
hammer ; is very simple and requires 52 times 
less maintaining power than other clocks. The 
time part is driven by the striking part by means 
of a small spring, which forms a complete re- 
taining power while winding, and like the strik- 
ing part requires 52 times less maintaining 
power. 

The great improvement in the time part con- 
sists principally in the regulating motion, and 
may be called a rotary or torsion pendulum, 
the ball is of globular form and hollow, and 
suspended by a small spring, near the upper 
end of this spring is fastened anarm in the form 
of a crank; the ball being turned, twists the 
spring and causes the arm to perform an arch, 
acting upon and receiving the impulse from the 
swing wheel by means of a lever connected 
with the arm ; which impulse is carried through 
the spring to the ball and keeps it in motion. 
The spring in a quiescent state is longest ; by 
its being twisted either way from that state is 
shortened, and the hall made to rise returning 
by the reaction of the spring and the force of 
gravity, receiving the impulse from the main- 
taining power at each return. There is an irre- 
gularity existing in the common pendulum, by 
a loss of power arising from an increase of fric- 
tion, thereby lessening the impulse given to it 
and shortening the arc of its vibrations. If it 
measures true time in an are of 4 degrees, it 
will gain 10 seconds a day by vibrating in an 
arc of 3 degrees, so that by an increase of fric- 
tion and loss power, which is always the case, 
it will again time. 

Any difference of friction or maintaining pow- 
er in this clock will not affect the time given by 
this pendulum ; its revolutions or vibrations are 
are rendered perfectly isochronal, by the influ- 
ence that the torsion of the spring has (when 
made of a certain width to its thickness) in its 
reaction, upon the force of gravity of the ball. 

The different degrees of temperature do not 
affect the time given by this pendulum; the 
time it would lose by the expansion of the spring 
in length is accurately counteracted by the time 
it gains by its expansion in width and thickness. 
Let the expansibility of the metal of which the 
ball is made be what it may, the time it would 
lose by its expansion outward from its axis of 
motion is compensated for at the same time, by 
the time it gains, by the regulator rising on the 
spring and shortening the active part of it, by 
the expansion of the ball upwards from the nut 
on which it rests. 


DEPTH OF THE SEA. 

A few days since we gave an account of an 
attempt to ascertain the depth of the sea. We 
now copy from the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser, the subjoined remarks on the depth of 
some of the lakes, and of the St. Lawrence 
river. 

Lake Huron is said to be about eight hundred 
feet deep, and the depth of Canandaigua affd 
Seneca lakes has never been satisfactorily as- 
certained. ‘The early settlers, many of them 
on the borders, believed they were unfathoma- 
ble. The Skaneateles lake also fills a chasm 
of fearful depth. We wish some intclligent 
gentlemen, whose delightful seats overlook these 
waters, would sound them. 

One of the most remarkable instances of deep 
fresh water, is a river, laid down on the map as 
the Saguenal, that discharges into the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, some two hundred miles below 
Quebec. It is rather a sluggish stream, but 
with a perceptible current, confined for a good 
part of its course by perpendicular rocky banks, 
with an average depth of nearly eight hundred 
feet. It seems to flow through an immense fis- 
sure, produced by some awful convulsion of na- 
ture. 


PRESERVATION OF THE EYE. 

The following rules have been given to enable 
persons to detect the failure in the vigour of the 
eye, and seem to be worthy of attention: 

‘‘ In order that persons may be able to judge 
for themselves when their sight may be assisted 
or preserved by the use of spectacles, an atten- 
tive consideration of the following rules will be 
sufficient: 1. When we are obliged to remove 
small objects to a considerable distance from the 
eye, in order to see them distinctly. 2. If we 
find it necessary to get more light than formerly ; 
as, for instance, to place the candle between the 
eye and the object. 3. If looking and attentive- 
ly considering a near object, it becomes con- 
fused, and appears to have a kind of mist be- 
fore it. 4. When the letters of a book run into 
one another, and hence appear double and tre- 
ble. 5. If the eyes are so fatigued by a little 
exercise that we are obliged to shut them from 
time to time, and relieve them by looking at 
other objects. When all these circumstances 
occur, or when any of them separately takes 
place, it will be necessary to seek assistance 
from glasses, which will ease the eyes, and in 
some degree check their tendency to grow 
flatter; whereas, if they be not assisted in due 
time, the flatness will be considerably increased 
and the eyes weakened, by the efforts they are 
compelled to exert.” 


DEATH OF SEVERAL PERSONS BY BREATHING 
HYDROGEN. GAS. 


The Strasburgh (French) Courier, gives the 

following melancholy statement, which should 
serve as a Caution to the consumers of gas: 
_ About ten o’clock on Saturday morning, M. 
Horst, a teacher of the piano, uneasy at finding 
that the house in which he lived was infected 
with a strong smell of gas, sent for the chief 
agent of the company to ascertain the cause. 
They began by examining the ground floor, and 
on coming to the kitchen of an apartment, oc- 
cupied by the family of M. Beringer, a dealer 
in glass and other articles, from the Black Fo- 
rest, stifled groans and other sounds of a dying 
person were heard from the adjoining room. It 
then occurred to M. Horst, that, although the 
day was so fur advanced, not one of this fami- 
ly had been seen stirring; he called, therefore, 
for assistance, and had the room whence the 
ominous sounds issued, forced open. It was in 
darkness, the shutters being still closed. When 
light was admitted, the following horrible spec- 
tacle presented itself: Six persons were lving in 
ditferent positions, either dead or in the last ago- 
nies. M. Beringer was lying in the middle of 
the chamber, with his face to the ground, en- 
tirely dressed, except his coat and waistcoat. 
Near him, and in front of a stove, lay the ser- 
vant, a young woman completely clothed. The 
wife, who was also dressed, was lying on her 
bed, with the youngest child; a little girl seven 
years old. Ona mattrass, near the window, 
was one of the two sons, fifteen years of age, 
with his drawers and waistcoat on, and near 
him, on the floor, his brother in his shirt. All 
were foaming at the mouth, had their features 
contracted, and of a violet colour, and their 
limbs distorted and stiff, as if they had been 
suffering from violent convulsions. Not one 
of them showed any signs of life except the 
father, the rattling in whose throat had given 
the alarm. Medical assistance was given, but 
all were dead except the father and mother. It 
was afterwards found that a considerable issue 
of gas had taken place from the pipes into the 
house, and had, no doubt, caused the accident. 
In the evening, M. Beringer was still alive, but 
was not expected to survive. His wife remain- 
ed in a state of delirium. 


TAPPAN’'S REFUTATION OF EDWARDS. 

Our recollection has been recently called to 
the fact that Capt. Partridge, or some such man, 
had, in the profound reach of his mathematical 
science, thoroughly refuted and exploded the 
Newtonian theory of gravitation. But by some 
unfortunate defect in the refutation, the Newtoni- 
an theory recovered from the shock, and gravi- 
tation resumed its sway, as if the rolling spheres 
were unconscious of the disturbance intended by 
Capt. Partridge’s philosophy. Here is a fact 
for the persevering puffers of Mr. Tappan’s 
book. To explode the law of gravitation, and 
establish a self-determining power of the will, are 
tasks very equally matched.—Puritan. 


—- 


GREAT LOSS. 

‘‘There were three hours and a half lost by 
you this morning,” said a superintendent to a 
tardy teacher. ‘I was only half an hour too 
late,” he replied. ‘True, but there were seven 
scholars waiting for you.” 


CURIOUS AND IMPORTANT. 

We see it stated in a foreign paper, that M. 
Zeller, director of the Agricultural Society of 
Darmstadt, in 1839, planted two plots of ground, 
of the same size, with potatoes. When the 
plants had flowered, the blossoms were removed 
from those in one field, while those in the other 
were left untouched. The former produced 
= Ibs., the latter only 37 pounds.—Boston 

our. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 

Six miles north of Manchester, England, on 
the line of the Bolton railway, five trees have 
been found in the excavation made at that place, 
which appear to have been partly converted to 
coal. They seem also to stand in the places 
where they grew. The roots are imbedded in 
a soft argilleceous shale, immediately under a 
thin bed of coal. The bark of the trees is con- 
verted to coal, from one quarter to three quar- 
ters of an inch thick; the substance which has 
taken the place of the interior of the trees is 
shale. The largest of the trees is fifteen and a 
half feet in circumference at the base, and the 
height eleven feet. 


UPRIGHT SEATS IN CHURCHES. 

The following extract from Dr. Roberston’s 
work on spinal diseases, is well worthy of con- 
sideration in this country—for it is well known, 
that the seats in many of our churches and lec- 
ture rooms are most obstinately and oppressive- 
ly upright: 

‘‘Very many of the class of patients who are, 
during the week, engaged in some occupation 
employing most of their time, have assured me 
that they could not attend church on Sunday, 
from the pain and fatigue they experienced 
there; but were obliged to lie in bed the greater 
part of that day, to recover from the fatigues of 
the preceding week, and to enable them to bear 
those ofthat tqgcome. ‘The absurd upright posi- 
tion of the backs of seats in most of our churches, 
is the cause of this. Were they more inclined 
backwards, as in new churches, they could 
easily be made, and, indeed, in many are now 
making, it would not only be productive of much 
comfort to many, at present constant attenders 
upon church, but would enable many to attend 
there who at present cannot remain so long in 
the all but upright position, without a continued 
sensation of fatigue and pain, followed by difh- 
culty of breathing, swelling in the throat, beat- 
ing of the heart, tingling in the ears giddiness, 
and ultimately fainting.” 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Every Protestant canton in Switzerland has 
a normal school; Prussia has 45; Germany, 
50; France, 76. In Holland the schools of 
every large town are so organized, with respect 
to the instruction of young teachers as almost 
to form a normal school in each town. What 
have we done in England ? 


Tue Evecrro-Gatvanic Process has been 
applied by Herr von Tuti:kammer, the editorof a 
Berlin periodical called the Volkfreunde, to the 
making of sterotype plates for letter press print- 
ing. The saving is said to be considerable, as 
the value of the sulphate of copper precipitated 
is trifling compared with the expense of casting 
plates in type-metal, especially as the copper- 
plate may be taken out of the sulphate trough 
when very thin, and can be made of any desired 
thickness by laying a coat of melted lead on 
the back. 


OMANISM.—Is there any ground to apprehend the ex- 
tensive and dangerous prevalence of Romanism in the 
United States? A Lecture delivered in the Walnut street 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 27th, 1840, by H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the church. 


Just received and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
feb 27 Corner Seventh and George sts., Philadel phia. 


ONDON BOOKS.—The following, with many other 
4 valuable works, have recently been imported by the 
subscribers :—The Works of Mr. Richard Hooker, containin 
eight books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, and severa 
ones Treatises, to which is prefixed a life of the author, by 
Isaac Walton; 2 vols., 8vo. Oriental Customs, or an Ilius- 
tration of the Sacred meng os by an explanatory applica- 
tion of the Customs and Manners of the Eastern Natons, 
and especially the Jews, therein alluded to; collected from 
the most celebrated travellers and most eminent critics, by 
Samuel Burder, D. D, a new edition; enlarged and system- 
atically arranged by the Rev. W. Grosner; 1 vol., 8vo., cloth. 
Lives of the most eminent Fathers of the Church, that flour- 
ished in the first four centuries; with an Historical State of 
Paganism under the first Christian Emperors, by Wm. Cave, 
D. D., a new edition; carefully revised by Henry Cary, M. 
D.. in 3 volumes, 8vo. Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
by John Calvin; translated from the original Latin, and col- 
lated with the author's last edition in French, by John Allen; 
in 2 vols., 8vo., cloth. The Worksof George kley, D. D., 
Bisho ne ; to which are added an account of his life. 


of C 
and coventl of his Letters to Thomas Prior, Esq., Mr. Pope, 
| &c. complete in | vol., 8vo. 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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HE PAPACY. iam in the Nineteenth Century in 
ontroversy du —40; rt J. i 
D.D. Just cived and for ala 
M. 38. MARTIEN. 
march 20 Corner Seventh and Geerge St. Philadelphia. 


LACK WRITING INK.—Fine Black Writing Ink for 
Steel and Quill Pens. This Ink flows freely the 
» and soon passes to a and permanent black ; 
for commercial purposes, as well as records and manuscripis, 
it is not to be surpassed. Manufactured, and for sale by 
: HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Foreign and American Stationery Store, 108 Chesnut st. 
Philadel phia. march 2U 


XFORD DIVINITY.—A Correspondence between the 
Kev. George W. Doane, and the Rey. H. A. Board- 
man, on the — Popish character of the Orford ‘Tracts. 
Just received for sale by WM.S MARTIEN. 
march 20 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


Hk LATEST PUBLICATIONS—The Ecclesiastical 

and Political History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. By Leopold Ranke, Professor in 
the University of Berlin. Translated from the German by 
Sarah Austin. Providence lilustrated; or, Interesting Sto- 
ries. From the German of Schmid. Translated from the le- 
test French edition, by the author of “The Factory Boy.” 
God's Hand in America. By the Rev. George B. Chee vet ; 
with an Essay, by the Rev. Dr. Skinner. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuestrgr County, 
PENNSYLVANIA—.The following are believed to be 
among the advantuges of this inatitution. An extensive and 
thorough course of study; a mode of instruction-producing a 
harmomeus development of the mental faculties; a plan of 
government calculated to strengthen the moral feelings and 
establish habits of studiousness, order and self-controi ; the 
Bible being made a prominent text-book ; music as a science 
and an art skilfully taught; particular attention given to pre- 
paring females jor teaching ; a full supply oljeachers, one at 
least for every ten pupils ; the principal having studied teach- 
ing a8 a profession and giving to the instiiuivn his excluuve 
attention ; the assistants expenenced teachers; an incurpora- 
uen which secures from the state an annual a anon of 
several hundred dollars for the improvement uf the schoo! ; 
the —e establishment conducted on liberal principles ; 
a retired and extremely salubrious situation ; and eheapness, 
when compared with other institutions affording any thing 


like similar advantages. 

Terms.—Board, tuition in English branches, including 
Geometry, Mathematics, botany, &c. with every expense ex- 
cept bouks and stationery, per session of twenty-two 
weeks. Music on Piano with use of instrument $20 per ses- 
sion. Drawing and Painting $10 do. Languages yh ae The 
summer session commences un the first Wednesday of May.— 
Access by the Pennsylvania or Baltimore railroads from 
Parksbyrg and Elkton. ‘l'HOMAS D. BELL, Principal. 

The Board of ‘Trustees of the above institution feel great 
confidence in recommending it to public notiee, being assured 
after a successful trial of two years, that Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 
wogethes with their assistants will give, as they have given, 
genera 
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Joun M. Dicker, President of Board. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Works of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. L.L.D., 7 vols. 12mo. Memoir of Rev. 
Charles Nesbit, D.D., late President of Carlisle College, 
Samuel Miller, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. Memoir of Mrs. ae 
Moore, with Notices of her Works, and Sketches of her Co- 
temporaries, by Thomas ‘Taylor, author of the Life of 
Cowper, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. A brief Hisiory of Laws, Peti- 
tions, Remonstrances, and Reports, with facis and arguments 
relating to the Christian Sabbath, by Harman Kingsbury, 
1 vol. 12mo. Feed My Lambs, by Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. Sorrowing Yet Rejuicing. The Extent 
and Lfficacy of the Atonement, by Howard Malcolm. 
For sale WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have just published Missionary Records.— 
Northern countries.—In one vol. 18mo. 
Also, the following Tracts: 

Sinners in the hands of an angry God. By the Rev, Pre- 
sident Edwards. 

The Sin and Danger of Neglecting the Saviour. 

= to the chief of Sinners. By the Rev. B, Grosve- 
nor, D. D. 

The Federal Character of Adam, and the Imputation of 
his Sin. By the Rev. Willis Lord. 

_Christ Precious to all ‘True Believers. By President Da- 


vies, 
The Bible a Revelation from God. By Thomas Scott, D. D. 
JAMES RUSSE Pub. Agent, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George sts., Philadelp ia. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 CANAL STREET, 
New Yor, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:—The Person and Glory of Christ; by John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; v. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author of « Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &e.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicanis’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
a ay and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo. The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Selene Wilson; 
12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B.. Author of “ An Alarm to theT/neonverted:” 19m0e. Wat- 
son’s Apo for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo, 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erskine; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other ys; 12mo. The Extent of the 
yy Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Life | 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo. Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of‘ Dairyran’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M, T Adam; ]2mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth’s Book; do., 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo, Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations; ]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo. 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural Theology; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Mental Philosophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before been published. 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
Theological, Classical. Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. : 

Orders promptly atiended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded to all parts of the country. 

7 Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 
promptly supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re 
duced prices. feb 


arr CLASS MANUAL.—A System of Theo m 
the Order of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, ada 
ed to Bible Classes, by John McDowell, D.D., Pastor of A 
Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vols 12mo. 
Published and for sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
mar 13 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


8 ew DEACON’S OFFICE.—By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
Just published and for sale at the Bookstores, of Messrs. 
Hooker and Agnew, North West corner of Chesnut and 
Fifth, Whetham and Son, Chestnut above Sixth, William S. 
Young, 173 Race street, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 
The following notice is extracted from the 
Moniror : 
have read the wor and It is 
ree from sectarianism; purely Pres terjgn ; isplays a 
high degree of industry mor Boheme Asa_ book of = hg 
ence, it is intrinsically worth ten times the amount cha 
fur it, and should be in the hands of Presbyterians generally. 
The divine appointment of the deacon’s office is demon- 
strated ; its nature pointed out; the unscriptural innovation 
and dangerous tendency of substituting ttustees in the room 
of deacons exhibited ; the due subordination of. deacons to 
the ecclesiastical courts proved; and the whole concluded 
with a few observations respecting the qualifications, choice, 
admisson, and ordination of deacons. While these avowed ob- 
jects of the author are executed with fidelity, there is an in- 
cidental result produced, scarcely less valuable to those who 
have been called in the providence of God to exercise office 
in the church, namely a complete history of the deacon’s 
office, or rather a history of the corruptions, innovations, 
reformations, and defections of the church respecting this 
office.” march 1 


OUNG LADIES’ HIGH SCHOOL, Frankrorp, PENN 

SYLVANIA.—It is expected to open this school on the 

first of April. The location is pleasant and healthy, about 

six miles from Philadelphia ; nee be communication any 

hour in the day by omnibuses with the city; and also twice 

a day with New York, via Trenton, Princeton, New 
Brunswick. 

Parents desiring information with —— to the Seminary, 
will please address the Principal, Philadelphia; or Dr. 
Lamb, Frankford, where a circular containing a plan of the 
school, and reference wil! be sent tu them. 

march 6—6t H. BILL, Prinespal. 


TAMMERING CURED, and instructron given in Elo- 

\) cution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 

Stammerers and Students in Elocution, under Dr. Comstock, 

ive a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 

Gyennesiam, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
en every Tnesday evening. 

Tickets 25 cenis cach, for these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Court. Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. 

The exercises gopmmence at 7 o’elock. 
~ 0 This Institution is open from the first of September 

till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. All desirous of instruction, either for the ‘cure of 
Stammering, Lisping, &c., or for improvement in Elocution 
may learn the itions of 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Comstock’'s Remarks on Stammering, certificates 
of cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has 
ebtained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended 
to his Circular, which shall be sentto any one who may wish 
to learn mere upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfac- 
tory references will be given ina the principal cities throngh- 
out the Union. . jan 9—3m 


HE PENNINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY, under 
the care of Miss Margaretta E. Langstroth, at Penning- 

ton, Mercer county, New Jersey, will commence its Summer 
Session on Thursday, the 8th of it next. Price of board 
and tuition, in the common and higher Engtish branches, for 
the Session of twenty-two weeks, $60. Music, F , and 
Needle Work, extra. Bedding and washing, extra. Particu- 
lar attention will be paid to the religious instruction of the 
pupils. For further information, ingasre ofghe Principal, or 


of Joseph Titus, Esq., Titusville; Rev. Geo. Hale and Dr. 
Absalom Blachly, Pennington; Rev. J. W. Yeomans, ‘Trea- 
iford, Lambertsville. 


| ton. and Rev. P. O. Studdi 
march 13— 5t 


Whe «river. 
Hé spoke; and fram the barren rock 
Streams'through the arid desert ran, 
| 
And every languid eye 
Looked bright again,es stars gleam out | 
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